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What became of the Clipper Ships of 1845? 


HEY WERE PROUD AND BEAUTIFUL. And for 

their time they were efficient. But when 
something more efficient came along, they 
faded from the scene. 

Johnson & Higgins started their career as 
insurance brokersin 1845. They have reached the 
100-year mark because the function of insur- 
ance brokerage—instead of disappearing—has 
steadily increased in usefulness, and has now be- 


services of independent, unbiased buyers and 
advisers in dealing with the insurance com- 
panies. We plan, negotiate, buy and service 
every type of business insurance—including all 
forms of fire, marine, casualty, surety, aviation, 
group life and pensions. We serve our clients 
from the initial study and negotiation of the 
complete program— including steps to prevent 
loss—through the collection of claims. 

At all times we operate 





come confirmed as a basic 
and essential function in 
the conduct of business. 


g 
JOHNSON & HIGGINS 


on the basic principle of 
no axe to grind, but yours. 











INSURANCE BROKERS 
63 Watt Street - New Yorx & 


CHICAGO BUFFALO SAN FRANCISCO WINNIPEG 
DETROIT HAVANA SEATTLE TORONTO 
PHILADELPHIA LOS ANGELES VANCOUVER MONTREAL 


That is one principle in 
which the future will 
bring no change. 


There are many ways 
in which commerce and 
industry require the 











SINCE 1845—BUYERS OF INSURANCE FOR COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY 
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Once upon a time Jack and the 
| Beanstalk was the world’s greatest 
| bean story. But today, Jack himself 
‘would be pop-eyed with amaze- 
‘ment if he could hear the ¢rue 
istory of soybeans. 


Some of the most exciting chapters 

in this soybean story have been 
‘written by The Glidden Company. 
Beginning with oils for paints and 
‘foods and with cattle and poultry 
‘feeds, Glidden scientists went on to 
make the soybean yield “Alpha” 
J Protein*. This exclusive develop- 
ment finds important uses in a new 
fire-fighting foam, a revolutionary 
oil paint that mixes with water and 
in the coating of paper. 








The most recent discoveries of 
Glidden in soybean research are in 
the promising field of hormones. 


‘But soybean development is only 
one of many avenues which Glidden 
has followed in building a diversi- 
fied industrial team which stands 
today among the few American 
‘business organizations with annual 
net sales of over $110,000,000. 


This functional diversification has 
resulted from Glidden’s policy of 
seeking to assure highest quality 
‘through control of raw materials. 
This policy led Glidden from paints 
to processed vegetable oils, to 
foods, to chemicals and pigments, 
to metals, to tars, resins and other 


ack and his 
fabulous Bean Sta 


were Lukers! 































pine products. To you this 
means that the name Glidden 
appearing on any product, is your 
assurance of pacemaking quality 
and dependability. 


THE GLIDDEN COMPANY « CLEVELAND, OHIO 





Diversified Products 
by GLIDDEN 


Foods. Durkee’s Famous Dressing, Marga- 
rine, Shortening, Spices and Worcester- 
shire Sauce . . Dunham’s Shred Cocoanut. 
... Special ingredients for bakeries and 
confectioners. 

Vegetable Oils. Soybean, Cocoanut, Cotton- 
seed, Peanut, Corn, Palm and Linseed Oils. 

Soybean Products. ‘‘Alpha’’ Protein* ... 
Gamma Protein, Lecithin, Soya Meal, Flour 
and Flakes, Poultry and Livestock Feeds. 

Paints. SPRED, Jap-A-Lac, Ripolin Enamel, 
Spray-Day-Lite, Glidair Aviation Finishes, 
Endurance House Paint . . . Gliddenspar 
Varnish . . Nubelite . . Industrial Paints . . 
Varnishes . . Lacquers and Enamels. 

Chemicals and Pigments . . . Titanium 
Dioxide . . Lithopone . . Cadmium Colors. . 
Litharge, Red Lead, Euston White Lead, 
Cuprous Oxide, Micalith-G, Dry Colors. 

Metals and Minerals . . . Powdered Iron, 
Copper, Lead and Tin; Wilkes Type Metal; 
Battery Grid Metal. 

Naval Stores ...Tars, Rosins, Turpentine, 
Solvents, Synthetic Rubber Compounds, 
Compounds for Plastics. 



















If you know a child who would ap- 
preciate a full color reproduction of 
this superb painting of Jack and the 
Beanstalk, suitable for framing, we'll 
be glad to send you one without 
charge. Just write The Glidden Com- 
pany, Dept. E-11, Cleveland 2, Ohio. == 


*Trademark Registered 


GLIDDEN 


)A DIVERSIFIED INDUSTRIAL TEAM 
[5] 























What waste of minutes and motions! 


...in ordinary office mail! Selecting the right 
stamp, separating it from the sheet, moistening 
the small bit of paper, making it stick, sealing 
the envelope! Small child stuff, taking up the 
time of skilled stenographers! Enough to make 
efficiency experts shudder! 

... Because there zs a machine that makes 
mailing fast and facile—a Postage Meter. It 
prints any kind of postage needed, fast as a fast- 
turning die turns—and seals the envelope. 
Prints a dated postmark, too; saving cancelling 
in the Postoffice, speeds the letter. Even prints 
your own private advertisement alongside the 
stamp, at your option .. . Protects postage, fool- 
proof, loss-proof; and automatically accounts 
for postage used!... Modern, mechanical—and 
mighty convenient, as thousands of firms now 
know, as thousands more will learn when war 
production is no longer urgent . . . Meantime, 
write for an informative booklet. 


PITNEY-BOWES 
Postage Meter Co. 


1584 Pacific Street, Stamford, Conn 
In Canada: Canadian Postage Meters, Ltd. 


[6] 
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Maine Lake, Frontispiece - - 8 


Gross National Product Projec- 
tions for Full Employment: 
II. Contrasting Estimates ; 
Range and Reasons- - - - 
Diverse GNP full employment goals put on 
comparable basis and differences examined 

Epwin B. GreorcE 


Economist, DuN & BrapDsTREET, INc. 
Associate Editor, Dun’s Review 


Are Labor-Management Com- 


mittees Worthwhile? - - - 15 | 


Operation of Labor-Management Committees 
discussed; outstanding groups described 
A. Corninc WHITE 
Organization Consultant, 

Division of Budget Administration, 
War Production Board 


The Trend of Business - - - 18 


Manufacturing output, employment, and pay- 
rolls contract. Retail volume remains high 


Regional Trade Reports- - - 19 
Here and There in Business - 26 


Power Station, 4 Poem- - - 66 
A. M. SULLIVAN 
Associate Editor, Dun’s REviEw 


Dun’s Review, May 1945. Published monthly 
by Dun & BrapstrEET, INc., 290 Broadway, 
New York 8, N. Y... . Copyright 1945 Dun & 
BrapstreeET, Inc. . . . Subscription information 
on page 64... . Frontispiece from Monkmeyer. 


Lhe Cover 


Tuts MONTH Dun’ Review—along with 
most magazines—again cooperates with 
the Treasury Department by using its 
front cover for an appeal for the purchase 
oj war bonds. The cover print, from a 
photograph by Harris & Ewing, shows 
supplies pouring unto the beach at Iwo 
Jima a few hours after the Marines had 
secured their foothold upon the island. 
There 1s reproduced a letter from Ameri- 
ca’s five-star admirals and generals urging 
us all to invest in war bonds to the full 
extent of our capacity. 


In yung, Edwin B. George will con- 


tinue his presentation of “Gross National 
Product Projections for Full Employ- 


ment’; the article will discuss forecasts 


of the post-war labor force. 


Tue Dun’s Review Regional Trade 
Barometers measure the month-to-month 


trend of consumer expenditures for each ' 


of the 29 regions and the United States. 
There are available to users of the ba- 


rometers lists indicating the location by 


barometer regions of counties and of 
cities with more than 25,000 population. 
A description of barometer use 1s con- 
tained in the reprinted article “How to 
Use the Regional Trade Barometers 
available upon request. 
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How ENTERPRISE Turbocharging 


harnesses the neglected horses 


SMART FARMER would never allow 
every third work horse to sleep 
in the stall while the others were 
harnessed and working. Yet the en- 
gines you Own or operate may ac- 
tually be wasting one-third of their 
potential work-horse power. That 
power goes out the exhaust pipe in 
the form of waste gases. 

Enterprise Turbocharging har- 
nesses those exhaust gases... puts 
them to work. Enterprise Turbo- 
charging gives 
you more power 
at less cost... 
more power in 
smaller space 








SINCE 1886 


ENTERPRISE 






... more power per gallon of fuel. 
No matter how you use power, on 
either land or sea, Enterprise Turbo- 
charged Diesel Engines can offer 
you outstanding advantages... ad- 
vantages that are working today for 
the U.S. Navy, the U. S. Army, the 
Maritime Commission, for hundreds 
of other Enterprise customers. 
Before you decide what power is 
best for your particular needs, write 
for our booklet clearly explaining 
the exciting 
story of Enter- 
prise Turbo- 
charging. Write 
Dept. S-1. 








ENGINE « FOUNDRY CO. 





Stationary Diesel, 


18th & FLORIDA STREETS, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF., U.S.A. Marine 








Heavy Oil and am 





Gas Engines 
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Direct-Reversible 
Diesel Engines 
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GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT PROJECTIONS 
FOR FULL EMPLOYMENT 


II. Contrasting Estimates: Range and Reasons 


ROSS National Product should 

be designed to measure the total 
market value to final users of all of the 
goods and services produced in this 
country in a given period.’ In the 
name of full employment so many post- 
war figures for GNP have been band- 
ied about as to suggest Euclid on a 
binge. The principal trouble is that 
they actually.stand for many different 
things, and are computed for entirely 
different years (from 1946 to 1950) and 
in terms of different assumptions as 
to probable price levels in 1950 (such 
as those of 1939, 1941, 1943, and 1944). 
Considering that during all this time 
the population was continually to grow, 


* The previous article in the March Dun’s REVIEW ex- 
amined the war origin of the concept of Gross National 
Product, its background in the old and trusted National 
Income series, the war need for a new yardstick of na- 
tional resources and activity, its possible usefulness in 
War and in peace, and specifically, its sudden currency 
48 a measure of post-war empjoyment problems. 


Mtg 
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EDWIN B. GEORGE 


Economist, DUN & BRADSTREET, INC. 
Associate Editor, Dun’s REVIEW 


- 


é J 

I) / HAT size Gross National Product will be. needed 
for full employment after the war? Why do different estimates 
vary so widely—from $122 to $220 billion? In answering these 
questions, Mr. George puts the most commonly used estimates on 
as nearly a comparable basis as is possible, eliminating differences 
due to concept, base years, price level, and examines the reasons for 


the remaining differences. 


recovery from the dislocations of war 
was to take place at an unpredictable 
rate, and old peace-time trends toward 
continually higher output per man 
were likely to reassert themselves, the 
results would be bound to differ by 
many billions of dollars even though 
procedurally the statisticians swung 
their pencils with the rhythm of Rock- 
ettes. The principal concern of this 
article is to put the several estimates on 
as comparable a basis as possible, and 
examine the reasons for the differences 


ik WW M & F 


that remain. Even should the most 
convincing figures so far developed be 
later found wrong, there are at least 
three good reasons for familiarizing 
ourselves with the nature of the calcu- 
lations: 

1. At least we are having excellent 
skull practice in setting up a national 
goal. Continued controversy, over tech- 
niques must result in gradual improve- 
ment—even to the point of entensive 
substitution or modification on dyna- 
mic grounds if necessary. 
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The Way the Figures Looked when They Came Out: 














I. Postwar PROJECTIONS OF Gross NATIONAL PRODUCT AT FULL EMPLOYMENT 
(As presented by the several authors without adjustment.—N.A.” means “not available.’ ) 
Total 
Civilian Employment Hours Annual Percentage 7————G ross NATIONAL Propucts———, 
Labor Unem Armed Employ- (Incl. Armed per Increase in Billions of 
Source Force ployed Forces ment Forces) Week Output per Worker! Dollars Year Price Levei 
Millions Millions Millions Millions Millions 
Livingston? (Depart- 59.4 2.0 1.9 55-5 57.4 1940 2.5% per man hour $165.0 1946 1942 
ment of Commerce) 
Hagen (Federal Reserve 60.0 2.0 2.0 56.0 58.0 8 2.1% per year* 152.5 1950 1939 
Board) & Kirkpatrick 
Loe SS 2 ee 
Mosak (Office of Price 62.8 1.5 2.5 58.8 61.3 1939 average as of 1944 190-220 1950 1944 
Administration) 
Woytinsky (Social Se- 59.0 2.5 3.0 53-5 56.5 1% below 1940 25% per man hour 182-190 1950 1944 
curity Board) 1940-1950 
Mayer (Brookings Insti- 59.0 3.0 2.0 54.0 56.0 40 & 146.08 1947 1943 
a \ 
National Planning Asso- 61.5 1.5 2.5 57-5 60.0 40 2.3% per year 170.1 1950 1941 
i a 
Tucker (General Mo- 58.3 3.0 2.0 53.3 55.3 less than 1941 N.A. 122.0 1950 1935-1939 
OS ee 
Johnson (J. Walter 62.0 3.0 2.0 57.0 59.0 “normal” N.A. 200.0 1950 1944 
Thompson) ....... 
SL a Ee 59.4 4.0 3.5 51.9 55-4 “prewar” 2.5% per year 165.0 1946 1943 
Slichter (Harvard Uni- N.A. N.A. NA. N.A. 57-0 7-5Yo less than N.A. 187.0 1950 1943 
Ee in 1944 | 
Prince (Gen. Elec.).... 59.0 25 2.5 54.0 56.5 N.A. as of 1941 135.0 1947 1941 
Hansen & Perloff..... N.A. N.A. NA. NA. NA. N.A. N.A. 160.0 1947 ‘29or’42 
Goldenweiser & Hagen 60.7 2.0 NA. -N.A. 58.7 1940 average 10% for 1940-1947 169.9 1947 1943 
(Fed. Res. Bd.)..... 
1 The rates are compounded annually. tively). The effect of the change in basis is to project advances but felt that those up to 1943 would be taken 


2 “Markets After the War’’—Mr. Livingston’s first and 
widely publicized analysis. In a subsequent address 
before the American Statistical Association (December 
28, 1944), Mr. Livingston extended his estimate from 
1946 to 1950, with appropriate adjustments in labor 
force and other pertinent factors. In this projection 
to the later year he also shifts his productivity increase 
estimate from an output-per-man hour to an output- 
per-man basis (2.5 per cent and 1.7 per cent respec- 





the downward trend of working hours as well as the 
upward trend of productivity. 
8 See footnote 7, table II. 


4 Analyzed by industrial segments and not through 
over-all projection from a prewar year. The resulting 
total GNP represents an average annual increase per 
worker per year (compounded) in constant prices. 


5 Dr. Mayer recognized the possibility of productivity 





2. The necessary relationship be- 


tween total goals and individual per- 
formance requires business to be fa- 
miliar with the detail of GNP. This 
helps both men and organizations to 
think more clearly about (a) their own 
Jong* range plans, which in the last an- 
alysis do depend on the fortunes of the 
whole country, and (b) the more stren- 
uous debates on public policy that are 
sure to come. 

3. There is always the possibility, 
now or in 1950, of some administrative 
or Congressional mood that will seize 
on a still unimagined high or low figure 
and rush it into public policy. If they 
do so free of informed technical and 
business criticism the responsibility for 
any error would belong as much to 
business as to that particular adminis- 
tration or Congress. The latter can 
only act on the evidence that they have. 
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In the process of examining underly- 
ing details, our concepts for the better 
analysis of national problems are them- 
selves given a good going over. If there 
is a big gap between the GNP actually 
forecast for any given future year and 
the GNP calculated to be necessary to 
full employment, what can business do 
to plug it? If business cannot do the job 
by itself, what kind of “help” will the 
Government want to give it, and what 
kind of “help” will business be willing 
to accept? And if business and Gov- 
ernment jointly can’t fully pull the 
edges of the economic fabric together 
in old-fashioned ways, how about piec- 
ing it out with more Government 
bonds? In post-war economics will the 
public finally regard such repairs as the 
patches of reduced circumstances, or as 
invisible mending on a garment that 
otherwise still has plenty of good wear? 


c. Boy 3 ka 





care of by his selection of 1943 as the year from which 

he projected, and that from 1943 to 1947 any that did 

occur would be necessary to maintain 1943 wage rate | 
and profit levels or be translated into lower prices for 
consumer goods. He mentioned no percentages. 

® Brookings anticipated a national income of $123 \ 
billion in 1947. These estimates are in National 
Income terms but the data permit extension to an 
equivalent GNP basis as above. ] 





These are all proper questions. They 
did not require a new mathematical 
formula to raise them. They would be 
with us anyway. But the reduction of 
abstract economic problems to quanti- 
tative terms, as so many dollars’ worth 
of unemployment, or of inadequate pro- 
duction, is a convenient way of posing 
them, provided the new measurements 
are valid and firm. 

How are these measurements made 
anyway? Why do they seem to differ 
so widely? We had better get these 
questions settled first. If the experts 
can differ by as much as $30 billion to 
$40 billion in fixing a full employment 
goal (not to mention the $100 billion or 
larger spread that sometimes results 
from mixing up measurements of dif- 
ferent things), why should the layman 
be shy? He has already been identi- 
fied as the man over whom the doctors 
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are waving their knives. It is no new 
role. He has always had a fascination 
for scientists as a good subject for social 
vivisection, and better understanding 
of vogues of thought among the sur- 
geons may lessen his dependence on 
luck. 

The big figures in the various full 
employment GNP estimates are impor- 





tant not in any decimal sense at all, but 
rather as evidence that something big 
will either occur of itself in this country 
after the war or will have to be made to 
occur. There is not too much sense in 
bickering over minor or even moderate 
disagreements. An error of $20 billion 
out of a possible $200 billion for 1950 
should not kick up more than a light 


billow for a ship of state as large as ours, 
and if we can get certain fundamentals 
settled it should be hard to contrive a 
larger error than $20 billion. In view 
of the improvements even now being 
made in our current data,” by that time 





2 For example, the Census Bureau is now making periodic 
employmert and unemployment surveys in much greater 
details than heretofore. In May 1944 it revised its sampling 
procedures and system of weights. 








AREAS OF AGREEMENT 


J. GeneraL: An adequate post-war GNP must be 
substantially higher than any pre-war achievement if 
serious unemployment is to be avoided. 


If. Lasor Force: 

1. The size of the labor force will continue to in- 
crease with our still increasing population, although 
at’a declining rate. 

2. Pre-war trends toward longer education and 
earlier retirement will continue. 

3. A substantial majority of the 6 to 7 million emer- 
gency war workers will retire from the labor force. 

4. The loss to the potential labor force because of 
war casualties is generally estimated to be in the neigh- 
borhood of 14 million men. 

5. The nation’s military forces will be much larger 
than before the war, thus reducing both the dollar 
value of total national output at full employment and 
the scale of responsibility for civilian employment. 
Ill. INcREAsED Propuctiviry PER WorKER: Output 
per worker will continue to be pushed upward by 
(1) the long term peacetime shift from agriculture to 
industry, (2) increasing mechanization, and (3) im- 
proving efficiency of organization and management. 
To some extent, however, this effect will be offset 
by the gradual shift of workers into the service trades 
where the output per employee is lower than in in- 
dustry. With some estimators these factors, although 
recognized, are not explicit in the methods they use. 
TV. Prices: These statistical calculations of GNP 
do not attempt forecasts of post-war price behavior. 
They make projections of various past price levels, 
some of which are pre-war, some at selected points 
along the wartime rise. The reason for taking one or 
another is merely to permit final expression of post-war 
full employment estimates in comparable dollar terms. 


V. Lenern or Work Week: Scheduled hours of 
work are in no case assumed to be longer than pre-war, 
and in some cases shorter. The work week length 
assumed in the different estimates (scheduled and ac- 
tual) may show an extreme spread of around 3 per 
cent. No allowance has been made for it in this sum- 
mary because of the complications involved in com- 
parison with its importance. It remains a floating 
differential to be disposed of at the reader’s pleasure. 


1 The calculation is that of Mr. Everett S, Hagen, 











AREAS OF DISAGREEMENT 


I. Genera: Expressed as nearly as possible in com- 
parable concepts, terms, and price levels, the dollar vol- 
ume of gross national product related to reasonably 
full employment in 1950 ranges roughly between $156 
billion and $206 billion; with a substantial majority 
close to $200 billion. 


II. Lasor Force: 

1. Some believe that post-war circumstances will 
be such as to sharpen pre-war tendencies toward longer 
education and earlier retirement, thus carrying below 
projected “normals” the size of the labor force for 
which employment must be provided. 

2. Estimates of the number of emergency war 
workers who will remain in the labor market range 
from 4 million (merely offsetting war casualties) to 
3 million. 

Without refinements, contrasting views about the 

size of an effective post-war labor force can make a 
difference of $13 billion to $14 billion in the 1950 GNP. 
III. INcrEasinc Propuctiviry PER Worker: This 
is the area of sharpest disagreement in judgment and 
widest difference in results. Due to shifts of labor 
from low dollar output to high dollar output indus- 
tries (per capita), improving technology, steady prog- 
ress in management and labor skills, the growth in 
value of output in this country has consistently out- 
stripped even the growth in number of workmen 
despite declining working hours. Will this steady his- 
torical increase in output per capita continue, and at 
what rate? Some analysts see the old drive and op- 
portunism numbered by the need for collective adjust- 
ments, reviving slowly and at best tapering. .. . Youths 
cannot grow as rapidly as infants, however real and 
positive the years of achievement that still stretch 
ahead .. . there must be an end sometime to geometric 
rates of expansion. The rebuttal: America will not 
be called dead . . . much has been learned in the war 
. . - 1950 is sufficiently far off to allow old instincts to 
reassert themselves, near enough to keep the effects of 
national aging imperceptible. At its widest point the 
spread in views on this item accounts for nearly $40 
billion. 
IV. Tre Lasor Froat, or FrictionaL UNEMPLoy- 
MENT: All agree that air-tight efficiency in utilization 
of the labor force is impossible as well as undesirable, 
and that men will at least temporarily be thrown up 
on the banks by the very velocity and vagrancy of eco- 
nomic currents. As to how many they do not agree. 
From 1¥4 million to 4 million at the extremes, account- 
ing for another possible $6 billion to $7 billion varia- 
tion in full employment GNP. 
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we should have actual counts or better 
samples instead of being obliged to 
derive this and that from that and this. 

What does matter is that such errors 
be minimized as arise merely from con- 
fusion over the content or significance 
of whatever measures we decide to use. 
Or from an illusion that such compli- 
cated fuss-budgeting will ever get 
through to the public anyway. In Eng- 
land Sir William Beveridge’s “Full 
Employment in a Free Society,” mak- 
ing uninhibited use of such learned 
concepts as National Income and Gross 
National Product, has been reduced to 
a pocket-sized edition that is reported 
to be selling like hot cakes. 

Superficially, we seem in this country 
to have been presented with a shock- 
ingly wide assortment of views on a 
“must” GNP for 1950. It is a favorite 
opening with many writers on the sub- 
ject, and with considerable excuse. 
Look at table I, particularly the column 
under Gross National Product labeled 
“Billions of Dollars.’ The figures 
sprawl over a range of $122 billion to 
$220 billion. A table running from $100 
billion to $240 billion could have been 
compiled of merely informal quota- 
tions. Difficulties frequently arise from 
the comparison of unlike concepts, a 
number of which were differentiated 
with some care in the previous article. 

As the diverse estimates in table I 
rolled off the press, is was not hard to 
imagine the impressions to which they 
would collectively give rise. Quiet dig- 
gings seemed suddenly to exude an at- 
mosphere of Wall Street. A big day, 
gowns rustling with movement and 
excitement. “What’s the latest quote 
on GNP’s’50?” “They’ve just crossed 
$200 billion and I’m cutting myself in 
for another piece. I’ve got it straight 
from the horse’s mouth that they'll hit 
$300 billion.” And they probably will, 
in time, if we don’t atrophy. 

Actual business reaction to the rising 
figures depended largely on the imag- 
ination and the worrying capacity of 
the individual. Opinions wavered be- 
tween “Woe is me,” and “So what!” 
Some business men who knew their 
national statistics felt that most of the 
goals were astronomical and could 
never be reached. Others laid plans to 
reach their share of whichever one they 
selected. Others continued to scoff at 
the possibility of developing exact sta- 
tistical measurements for such a com- 
plex objective, and wanted principally 
to be let alone. 

Many, however, without being en- 
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tirely aware of the reasons for the con- 
fusion, recognized the usefulness of 
setting up even approximate bench- 
marks. Both because of and in spite 
of their appreciation they found amuse- 
ment in the thought that if the achieve- 
ments of 1929 had been made a “must” 
for the business man of 1920, he prob- 
ably would have fainted. But condi- 
tions are emphatically different, and 
figures of this kind do not have to be 
right if the right sense of awareness is 
introduced. 


Estimates on Common Basis 


Table II tells a quite different story. 
There is still a range, but it has nar- 
rowed to between $156.4 billion and 
$206.5 billion and the figures cluster 
heavily toward the top.* There are still 
differences in the supporting detail un- 


3 Not quite all of the entries in table I appear in table II 
because of lack of sufficient detail for adjustment to a 
common basis. 
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PATTERN-MAKING, REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION, FARMINGDALE, N. Y.—~-NESMITH PHOTOGRAPH FROM CUSHING 


derlying the two presentations. As 
nearly as possible, however, differences 
arising merely out of different concepts 
and the use of different base years have 
been eliminated. 

The atmosphere of table II is much 
calmer. Our main interest is in the 
differences that survive in that table. 
These result not from accidents of base 
or purpose, but primarily from genuine 
differences of opinion regarding the 
several factors on which final conclu- 
sions depend. Strictly speaking, the 
GNP dollar figures that finally stag- 
gered off the statistical production line 
were only the fabricated end product 
of a number of technical decisions made 
at various stages in the production 
process. 

The real decisions were on the 
number of people who will want em- 
ployment, the depth of the minimum 
cushion of unemployment needed for 
over-all flexibility, a guess as to the 
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The Way the Figures Looked when Put on a Common Basis: 
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POSTWAR PROJECTIONS OF GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT AT FULL EMPLOYMENT 


(In 1950 valued at 1943 price level —“N.A.” means “not available.’’) 


Annual Percentage ~ 
Increase in Output 
per Worker* 


Gross NATIONAL Propuct 
(GNP in 1940 was $97.1 billion; 
in 1943 dollars comparable to 
the table, it was $125.0 billion.) 








, Total 

Civilian Employment Hours 

Labor Unem- Armed Employ- (Incl. Armed per 

Source ? Force ployed Forces ment Forces) Week? 
Millions Millions Millions Millions 





Livingston (Department 60.45 2.4 
of Commerce)...... 

Hagen (Federal Reserve 60.8 2.0 2.0 
Board) & Kirkpatrick 
1AM... caksy 

Mosak (Office of Price 62.8 1.5 2.5 
Administration) 

Woytinsky (Social Se- 59.0 £5 3.0 
curity Board) 

Mayer (Brookings Insti- 60.89 3.0 2.0 
Oe ee ae ee : 

National Planning Asso- 61.5 1.5 2.5 


ciation . 


Tucker ( 
tors) 


General Mo- 2.0 








Johnson (J. Walter 62.0 3.0 2.0 
Thompson) 

NTMI 26.5 ¥ seems 60.441 4.012 2.51: 

Slichter (Harvard Uni- N.A. N.A. N.A. 
oe eae 

Prince (General Elec- 60.514 2.5 25 


tric) 


1 All of the factors in the first five columns are taken 
from the estimates of the several analysts, except where 
specifically noted. 


2 The opinions of the individuals named are not neces- 
sarily those of the agencies and organizations. 


3 No reconciliation is made of the effect on the vari- 
ous 1950 GNP estimates of different assumptions on 
prevailing hours of work expected in that year. See 
item V under ‘‘Areas of Agreement,"’ page 11. 


‘ The rates are compounded annually. They were com- 
puted by (1) finding GNP per worker in 1950 by divid- 
ing total GNP in that year by total employment, (2) 
similarly finding GNP per worker in 1940 ($2,654 in 
1943 prices, based on employment figure of 47.1 mil- 
lion), and (3) determining the rate of increase per 
year that would yield the indicated result. That is, 
the 1950 estimates of GNP imply in each case the an- 
nual average percentage increase in output per worker 
between 1940 and 1950 indicated by the figures in this 
column. These figures are roughly comparable because 
of the adjustment to a common starting year, which 
was not true of the corresponding column in table I. 
The spread is noticeably less in table II than in table I. 
In computing the average annual percentage increase 
in output per worker between 1940 and 1950 implied 
in the several estimates of GNP, no account has been 
taken of Government interest payments. Strictly, in- 
terest should be deducted from GNP in both 1940 and 
1950 before computing the average “‘output”’ per 
worker in the two years. Some of the projections did 
not make separate computations of interest, preferring 
to make a “‘global’’ estimate of GNP based upon 
changes in the principal factors of size of the labor 
force, working hours per week, and _ productivity. 
Other projections did make separate calculations of 
nterest. Therefore a consistent treatment of interest 
in deriving this column would involve a variation from 
the procedure actually employed by either the one 
sroup or the other. For ease of computation and by 
reasoning that all estimates must be regarded as rough 
pproximations, no special adjustment for Federal in- 
terest was made in table II. If the totals are accepted 
as being sufficiently accurate to support minor adjust- 
ments, and Federal interest payments are therefore de- 
ducted from the GNP’s of 1940 and 1950 before the 
rate of productivity increase is computed, the results 
would be as follows for the various estimates: Liv- 
ingston, 2.2; Hagen & Kirkpatrick, 2.3; Mosak, 1.0; 
he aaa 1.9; Mayer, 0.0 to 0.8 (but see footnote 9)$ 
N.P.A ; Tucker 0.5, (but see footnote 10); John- 
son, 2.2; cee 2.1; Slichter, 2.0; and Prince, 1.1. 
Federal interest payments amounted to about $1.1 bil- 
lion in 1940 and for this purpose were estimated at 














Millions 


Billion 


6 58.0 about 1939 2.3% per year $193.6 
hours 
56.8 58.8 t 2.4% per year 198.0 
58.8 61.3 1939 average 2.1% per year 200.015 
5355 56.5 1% below 1940 2.0% per year 183.2% 
55.8 57.8 40 (2 to 1.0%) 156-170" 
57-5 60.0 (scheduled) 2.6% per year 206.5 


53-3 less than 1941 





¢.7}*° 157.0 


57.0 59.0 “normal” 2.3% per year 197.0 

53-9 56.4 “prewar” 2.3% per year 187.0 

N.A. 57.0 7.5% less than 2.1% per year 187.0 
in 1944 

55-5 58.0 N.A. 1.3% per year!4 174.914 





about $5.0 billion for 1950. The general problem will 
be examined more fully in the discussion of produc- 
tivity estimates to appear in a later article. 


5 In his paper before the American Statistical Associa- 
tion on December 28, 1944, Mr. Livingston estimated 
the 1950 labor force to lie in a range of from 60-61 
millions. For the purpose of this article, Mr. Living- 
ston has authorized the use of a figure of 60:4 as an 
average for the year. Similarly Mr. Hagen has orally 
adjusted his originally estimated 60 million labor force 
to 60.8 and his civilian employment of 56.0 to 56.8 in 
refining his original seasonal and secular allowances. 


® Not separately computed. See text for reasoning. 


7 The authors divided national activity into homogene- 
ous segments for the purpose of measuring their dis- 
tinctive contributions to a total 1950 GNP. The sig- 
nificance of this division attaches principally to the 
progressive productivity question which will be dis- 
cussed in a subsequent article. Their figures for hours 
per week: Group A, 40; Group B, ‘‘Will continue to 
decline 1941-1950 just as from 1923-1941." 


8 Dr. Woytinsky’s 1950 GNP (full employment) was 
estimated as lying in a range from $182 billion to $190 
billion in 1944 prices. In this table, for the sake of 
convenience, the middle point was arbitrarily taken 
and adjusted to 1943 prices. 


® The Brookings estimate was for 1947, projected from 
1943, and for the intervening period no allowance 
was made for either an increase or decrease in produc- 
tivity. (See footnote 4, table 1.) In conversation and 
correspondence with the author, Dr. Mayer fully recog- 
nized the possibility that by 1950 a full employment 
scale of operations might require or produce a GNP 
ranging anywhere from $156 billion to $170 billion, 
but emphasized that he had not made an estimate as 
o ‘“‘what the output per man-hour will probably be in 
1950." The following reasoning therefore is to be re- 
garded as strictly hypothetical. After allowing for an 
approximate annual increase of 600,000 in the labor 
force from 1947 to 1950, the principal variable would 
be in the rate at which the normal upward trend in 
output per worker might reassert itself from 1947 to 
1950. Dr. Mayer has informally suggested the use of 
a range of from § per cent to 15 per cent increase over 
the entire three-year period for the purpose of this 
table, with the qualification that such estimates imply 
that all the productivity increases are being absorbed 
in additional wages and profits and not in lowered 
prices to consumers. 


10 Dr. Tucker rejects GNP as a measure of output. He 
believes that output per worker, as measured by net 





income, can increase at the rate of 1.26 per cent per 
year between 1940 and 1950. (If the rate of increase 
had been computed on a GNP basis as in the case of 
the other analysts it would have come out at .7.) 


11 Adjusted for seasonal workers. 


12 In conversations with the author, Mr. J. K. Gal- 
braith of the Board of Editors of Fortune, holds to the 
opinion that the 4 million unemployment figure as- 
sumed in Fortune's analysis of January 1944, for the 
year 1947 would still hold for 1950. This figure is 
higher than almost all of the other estimates. It was 
based originally although only in part upon a belief 
that the migration of large numbers of workers to war 
plants in different parts of the country would not 
quickly be modified to correspond with new regional 
patterns of production and job openings in the post- 
war period. This disinclination to re-trace steps or 
undertake new migrations is now assumed to persist 
through 1950. Many workers have become accl'mated 
to their new homes, climates, environments, or society, 
and may cling to them even at the cost of prolonged 
dislocation. Likewise, the Fortune editors took cogni- 
zance of an irreducible labor float or frictional unem- 
ployment present in all of the other estimates. 


13 The figure actually used by the Fortune authors to 
represent probable membership in the Armed Forces 
was 3.5 million. However, that was for the year 1946. 
The present adjustment of all estimates to 1950 as- 
sumes that by that time the military contingent will 
have subsided to about the 2.5 million used by other 
analysts. 


14 Mr. Prince’s estimate was for 1947, and_the author 
has experimentally allowed for an average annual in- 
crease of 509,000 workers per year between 1947 and 
1950 (following the Census estimate in Series P-44, 
No. 12). Both the size of the labor force in 1950 and 
of course the gross national product resulting in 1950 
are increased by this arbitrary adjustment. Similarly, 
Mr. Prince’s productivity figure from 1940 to 1950 was 
derived by extending to 1950 the rate of increase in 
output per worker that was necessary to bring his GNP 
up to $135 billion (in 1941 prices—see table I) by 1947. 


15 Mr. Mosak experimented with several approaches, 
which at the widest point yielded him a range from 
190 to 220 billion dollars 1950 GNP in 1944 prices. 
This diversification avoided the appearance of pin-point 
accuracy to which of course no one actually pretended. 
Because of this tolerance, however, Mr. Mosak felt that 
minor adjustments would be meaningless, including 
even the adjustment to a common 1943 price level, so 
his originally suggested figure of $200 billion for this 
table has been left intact. 
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length of the work week in the dreamy 
hereafter, a guess as to what prices will 
be in the future as compared with the 
past, and above all a serious and hard 
fought difference of opinion over the 
rate at which output per worker will 
continue to increase in this country. 
These were the nodes of debate and the 
matters about which decisions were 
taken. GNP followed. 

Even in this article, which purports 
to eliminate all but judgment factors, 
the author has felt it necessary to take 
two liberties with the available data to 
facilitate comparison. One is with re- 
spect to the post-war work week, the 
other concerns adjustments to a com- 
mon price level where estimators used 
different base years in making their 
projections to 1950. 

The problem of putting hours of 
work in 1950 on a comparable basis 
has not been disposed of. No adjust- 
ment has been made because of the 
absence of necessary particulars in some 
of the estimates, the difficulty of finding 
a common denominator, and the rela- 
tive unimportance of the correction. 

In the statistical business imps lurk 
everywhere. If full employment is to 
be achieved, a certain number of bil- 
lions of dollars worth of production 
have to be achieved by a unanimous 
“yo heave.” Some of the goals, how- 
ever, are stated in terms of 1941 dollars, 


some in 1939 dollars, and still others in - 
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Ill. APPROXIMATE AMOUNT OF INCREASE OVER 1940 
IN NATIONAL PHYSICAL OUTPUT NECESSARY 
TO FULL EMPLOYMENT IN 1950 


PERCENTAGE 
INCREASE IN 


SourcE oF EsTIMATE GNP, 1940-1950 


Livingston (Department of Comerce)................ 55 
ey OPE fe ee Serer Tere 58 
Mosak (Office of Price Administration)............... 60 
Woytinsky (Social Security Board).................. 48 
Mayer (Brookings Institution)..................-+.. 25-36 
National Planning Association..................--.. 65 
ce NS ere ee errr ee 26 
Johnson (J. Walter Thompson)..................--. 59 
EN: Pe Mee Oke e Pere er ay Se eevee 50 
Slichser (Piarvard University)... .:.55.6 6 oe caceceses 50 


Prince (General Electric). . 


The extent of the physical increase in national activity in 1950 over 1940 necessary 
to full employment in the later year has been taken in this table as being represented 
by the percentage increases in the several 1950 GNPs over the actual 1940 GNP after 
adjustment to a common price level. Were it not for the want of precision in any 
arbitrary price level adjustment, these several percentage increases would represent the 
amount of increased production that would be contributed by 1950's larger labor force 
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and the larger output per worker that the different estimates expect in that year. 








1943 and 1944 dollars. It would look 
simple: enough, knowing the price 
changes that took place as between 
these several years, to adjust them all to 
a single base. But no! Who said that 
we knew the extent of decline in the 
purchasing power of money from 1939 
to 1944? As usual different people 
know different figures. 


Readers will still have no trouble in 
recalling the labor union protest over 
the use of the Cost of Living Index of 
the United States Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics as a wage control yardstick. A 
Presidential Committee subsequently 
found that while the Bureau’s technical 
methods were sound and careful, they 

(Continued on page 50) 
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Tur origin, typical organization, kinds of projects studied, and 
factors entering into successful operation of Labor-Management 
Committees are discussed. Work is cited of outstanding com- 
mittees. Accomplishments of the suggestion system are reported. 


ARE LABOR - Management 
COMMITTEES WORTHWHILE? 


ee 

a Mr. Wilson, we know 
how the company is losing money from 
broken parts in the Transmitter De- 
partment,” said a labor member of a 
Labor-Management Committee in a 
company manufacturing radio equip- 
ment to one of the management repre- 
sentatives during a meeting. “But that 
is not the half of it,’ he went on. “The 
slowdown in production resulting from 
the time each operator wastes hunting 
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A. CORNING WHITE * 


Organization Consultant, 
Division of Budget Administration, 
War Production Board 


for parts, if you figure it on a monthly 
basis, amounts to considerable.” 

“But what to do about it,” the man- 
agement representative came back at 
him, “that is the question.” 

“The chairman has the answer in 
that suggestion from one of the men,” 
the labor representative continued. 
“This operator says we should fix up 
these trucks we use to move the parts 
from the storeroom to the benches. He 

I E W a hE 


thinks if we put shelves and compart- 
ments on the trucks, all the different 
parts could be kept separate. That way 
the operators at the benches wouldn’t 
waste so much time handling six parts 
to find one. And the company 
wouldn’t suffer this loss from the parts 
getting nicked in handling.” 

“What do the rest of you think ?” the 
chairman inquired. 

After further discussion, the four 
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WHAT ARS “TRE Lagos - 


MANAGEMENT 


COMMITTEES? 


The dominant purpose behind all Labor-Management Committees is expressed 
in this summary as well as the reason which impelled the War Production Board 
to sponsor their organization. -It also outlines the manner in which such com- 
mittees are organized and the wide range of activities which they undertake. 


What Is Their Purpose? 


Labor-Management Committees which since the 
War Production Board initiated the War Production 
Drive early in 1942 have been organized in more than 
5,100 plants, representing more than 8,000,000 workers, 
have as their sole purpose increased production. The 
nature of the War Production Drive which fosters the 
organization of Labor-Management Committees is con- 
cisely defined by former War Production Board Chair- 
man Donald Nelson as follows: 

“This drive is designed to increase the production 
of weapons now and not to further the special interests 
of any group. It is not a plan to promote company 
unions. It is not a device to add to or tear down the 
power or position of any union. It does not interfere 
with bargaining machinery where it exists or under- 
take the functions of such machinery. It is not de- 
signed to conform to any plan that contemplates a 
measure of control of management by labor. It does 
not put management in labor or labor in management. 
It is not a management plan, a labor plan, or any other 
plan. It is the War Production Drive Plan. It is a 
perfectly simple, straightforward effort to increase 
production.” 


What Prompted Their Organization? 


On Feb. 27, 1942, the late President Roosevelt asked 
Donald Nelson to “Bring home to labor and manage- 
ment alike the supreme importance of war production.” 
The WPB immediately inaugurated a program to 
stimulate the formation of Labor-Management Produc- 
tion Committees in war plants throughout the United 
States. For this purpose it set up a central office known 
as War Production Drive Headquarters. 

WPB likewise sponsored meetings in 16 of the coun- 
try’s largest cities at which prominent employers and 
labor leaders discussed ways of forming production 
committees. Mr. Nelson himself wrote to about 1,500 
prime contractors, and during thé next two years over 
30,000 additional letters were sent to employers. 


How Are They Organized? 


A plant committee usually consists of six to eight 
members, half representing management and half 
labor. Management appoints its representatives, and 
labor picks the labor members. It is considered desir- 
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able to have the plant’s top management men on the 
committee so that decisions can be made promptly 
and with sufficient authority to have them carried out. 
Similarly, committees usually include one or more top 
labor officials to avoid conflict with union policy. 
Most committees accomplish a great deal of their 
work through sub-committees on such special subjects 
as absenteeism, safety and health, recruitment of man- 
power, plant efficiency, salvage and conservation, pro- 
duction suggestions, and so on. Large plants also 
have department sub-committees working on ways 
to improve production in their respective departments. 


Are They All Patterned Alike? 


The Labor-Management Committees are not pat- 
terned after a precise blueprint; the various local com- 
mittees endeavor to fit the War Production Drive to 
their own peculiar needs. These needs are different 
in every single plant, just as there are different numbers 
of men employed, different products shipped, and dif- 
ferent problems involved on each production line. 


What Activities Are Undertaken? 


Many of the Labor-Management Committees have 
manifold activities. Such programs include poster 
sub-committees, bulletin board committees, and sub- 
committees on bond sales, blood donations, salvage, 
conservation of tools and care of machines, suggestion 
and award systems, car pooling and tire rationing, 
attendance at work, health and safety, breaking bottle- 
necks, training new men and women workers, and on 
many other things which help to improve work, further 
production, save time and materials, and to make work- 
ing conditions more pleasant. 


What Are Their Tools? 


Labor-Management Committees use numerous 
means to promote their activities, these including: 
awards (war bonds, cash, vacation trips, emblems, 
pins, and certificates); production scoreboards; plant 
publications; posters and banners; pay envelop en- 
closures; home mailing pieces; pledge cards and pins; 
display and information booths; slogans and songs; 
sound systems; rallies; parades; Army-Navy “E” 
ceremonies; speeches by war heroes; and displays of 
fighting equipment. 
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management and the four labor mem- 
bers of the committee unanimously 
agreed that the suggestion was worth 
trying. They thought it best to experi- 
ment “with one remodelled truck. If an 
analysis showed a reduction in dam- 
ag red parts and an increase in a single 
operator’s production, all the trucks 
could be remodelled and the saving in 
dollars estimated on an annual basis. 
In accordance with the plant’s policy, 
the operator submitting this accepted 
suggestion would get 10 per cent of the 
estimated annual dollar saving to the 
company. 

This incident actually occurred at a 
Labor-Management Committee meet- 
ing in a New England plant. I’ve 
quoted it, not because it is typical, but 
because it suggests the atmosphere in 
which a successful Labor-Management 
Committee operates. For many Labor- 
Management Committees are not suc- 
cessful. Why they are not, while others 
are, it is my purpose to outline in this 
article. First, though, it may be well 
to sketch briefly the background of the 
Labor-Management movement. 

Just prior to World War I, the idea 
of encouraging cooperation between 
labor and management through more 
formal organization-with a view to in- 
creasing production and cutting costs 
created some interest in Great Britain. 
Several companies tried it and some 
continued with it. But the movement 
achieved only a miniscule growth prior 
to the early 1920’s. It was then that 
he movement started in America. The 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, the Can- 
adian National Railways, and still later, 
certain American plants tried to work 
cooperatively with officials of such 
unions as the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers, the International Association 
of Machinists, the American Federa- 
tion of Hosiery Workers, and the Print- 
ing Pressmen’s Union. 

In the middle and late 1930’s West- 
inghouse and a few other large manu- 
facturing concerns adopted the plan 
and achieved some success with it. But 
such “machinery” for more formalized 
cooperatior of management and labor 
for increasing and improving produc- 
tion gained no real impetus in the 
United States prior to the early Spring of 


Plant Efficiency Committee members, Mill Division, in- 
spect improvement at the Bridgeport Brass Company, 
t, Conn. Left to right, first row, are: Harvey 
*, Phillip Volmer, E. Treat Beard, George Cowles; 

w, Anthony Capasso, Eric Speiser, John Kiernan, 
Eli, John Gunther, Guy Richardson, George Hub- 
Horace Denton; third row, William Grant, Wil- 
Stanley Ginsolowski, Neal Beach, Jules Miller, 
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Fred 3 ing, and Frank Selling; fourth row, Curtis 

Peaseley, Charles Fray, Henry Hylen, and James Brennan. 
y 
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1942 when, implementing a suggestion 
in a letter Mr. Roosevelt wrote him on 
February 27, Donald Nelson, War Pro- 
duction Board Chairman, in a series of 
radio talks, urged companies engaged 
in war work to pool the best ideas of 
both their labor and their manage- 
ment for speeding up production. The 
vehicle Mr. Nelson suggested was a 
Labor-Management Committee to be 
set up in each manufacturing plant. 


War Production Drive Set Up 


Mr. Nelson set up in the War Pro- 
duction Board a unit under the name 
of War Production Drive to assist com- 
panies in the organization and operation 
of such committees. This organiza- 
tion, at first merely a “mail-order opera- 
tion” in the Division of Information, 
after a year attained independent status, 
and now, in addition to its Washington 
personnel, has a small field staff stra- 
tegically distributed throughout the 
country, to give whatever personal as- 
sistance its members can to interested 
companies. Unfortunately, the small 
size of this staff enables it to render only 
limited personal assistance to industry 
in organizing and operating Labor- 
Management Committees. 

The policy of the War Production 
Drive under the able leadership of 
W. F. Todd, the present director, is to 
concentrate the efforts of this field staff 
on companies which have critical war 
contracts and are most in need of help. 
The War Production Drive Division, 
however, has prepared a series of pam- 
phlets offering many practical sugges- 
tions regarding the organization and 
cperation of Labor-Management Com- 
mittees which are available to any in- 
terested management or labor group on 
request. 


PHOTOGRAPH COURTESY WPB WAR PRODUCTION DRIVE DIVISION 


Partly stimulated by the urgings of 
Mr. Nelson when he was Chairman of 
the War Production Board, partly out 
of willingness to try once any idea 
which held some promise of minimiz- 
ing labor trouble and increasing pro- 
duction, but mainly through the pro- 
motional efforts of the War Production 
Drive Division, 5,081 plants have to 
date registered in Washington as hav- 
ing installed Labor-Management Com- 
mittees. Although it is possible that a 
few plants having set up Committees 
may not be registered, their number is 
negligible. But not all of the more than 
five thousand plants which have re- 
ported as having organized Labor- 
Management groups, actually have 
these Committees operating. 

Of the first 1,000 registered plants 
recently replying to a questionnaire 
sent out by the War Production Drive, 
16 per cent reported that their Com- 
mittees had ceased to function. And 
of those actually functioning, it is my 
opinion that perhaps 25 per cent are 
doing an excellent job, 50 per cent 
from good to fair, and 25 per cent are 
probably totally ineffective. This is 
only my own estimate, but it is based 
on conversations with plant manage- 
ment, labor leaders, and the officials of 
the War Production Drive. 

For many plants which established 
Committees did so only as a gesture. 
In certain cases the management lacked 
any real interest; in others labor was 
only lukewarm. In others, while both 
management and labor may have had 
good intentions, either one or both of 
them, lacked the technical “know-how” 
to make their Committees function. 
And the War Production Drive field 
staff have more than they can handle 

(Continued on page 55) 




























THE TREND OF BUSINESS 


Summary: Manufacturing points upward despite minor divergencies. 
Industry continues to face shortages of skilled labor and raw materials. 
Consumer spending slackens slightly but volume remains high. Com- 
modity prices edge up to new war peaks. Business failures remain low. 


HE movement upward in indus- 

trial production in the first quarter 
ot this year tapered off in early April. 
Nevertheless output continues high; 
for April early fragmentary data indi- 
cates that it was slightly below a year 
earlier, approximately 25 per cent above 
April 1942, and about two and one-half 
times the April 1939 level. 

While production of some civilian 
merchandise continued low compared 
with the current heavy demand, over- 
all volume of shipments of civilian 
goods in the first quarter was main- 
tained in 1945 at about the same high 
level as in 1944. Sales of non-durable 
goods to the civilian trade was only 
slightly below the first three months of 
peak 1942 and about 5 per cent more 
than in 1939. In contrast durable goods 
shipments during the war period have 
been far below pre-war levels (U. S. 
Department of Commerce). 

While shipments of food and related 
products to civilians in the first quarter 
of this year declined about 4 per cent 
below the same period last year, chiefly 
because of a drop in the meat packing 
industry, deliveries were approxi- 


mately 8 per cent over the 1939 level. 
Shipments of non-war textile products 
and apparel in the first three months of 
1945 were almost unchanged from a 
year earlier; deliveries during the last 
two years have been moderately below 
1939. 

Although manufacturers of leather 
and allied products shipped about 10 
per cent less goods this year than in 
the first quarter of 1942, the volume 
was close to the level of either 1944 
or 1939. 

Cancellations of war contracts have 
had little effect on total output to date; 
while totalling many millions they are 
small in comparison with total produc- 
tion. Although steel cancellations in 
April were heavier than previously, 
they were mostly in small tonnage. 
Steel new order volume was at a high 
level in April and remained well above 
shipments. Pressure was heavy for 
landing mats, sheets, alloy sheets, and 
bars. Steel ingot output continued high 
in April, close to the near record level of 
the previous month and about 3 per 
cent below a year ago. 

With a further gain in war output, 


over-all industry continues to face 
skilled labor shortages and inadequate 
supplies of some raw materials. While 
some cutbacks are scheduled in the 
production of small arms and rifle and 
machine-gun ammunition, other types 
of ammunition continue to be heavily 
produced, Plane output in March was 
3 per cent above schedule and 12 per 
cent above the previous month. ‘The 
126 ships delivered in March brought 
the total number for the first three 
months of 1945 to 371. Zinc shipments 
increased 14 per cent during March and 
were 12 per cent over a year earlier; 
as a result, inventories were reduced 
about 12 per cent in March. Deliveries 
of copper in the same period rose con- 
siderably—27 per cent—and stocks de- 
clined about g per cent. 

Production of some non-durable 
goods continued high; plants devoted 
to the fulfilling of Government con- 
tracts are best equipped with skilled 
workers and raw material to operate 
at a high rate. Output of cotton, spun 
rayon, and mixed fiber yarns has in- 
creased only slightly over the past 
several months. Cotton consumed in 





Industrial Production 


Seasonally Adjusted Index; 1935-1939 = 100; Federal Reserve Board 


1942 1 1945 
January 181 ya t= i 34 
F 


‘ebruary 183 232 244 236 
March 186 235 241 236 
April 237 239 
May 9 239 236 














June 193 237 235 
July 197 240 230 
August 204 242 232 
September 208 244 230 
October 215 247 232 
November 220 247 232 
December 223 24! 232 
Employment 
Millions of Persons; U S. Burcan of Census 
1942 1943 1944 1945 

January 49-4 514 50-4 50.1 
February 496 51.2 §0.3 50.6 
March $0.2 $1.2 50.5 50. 
April $i.t 51.6 $1.3 
May A 
June 37 ta te 
July 543 548 54.0 
August 54-4 54-4 53-2 
September 529 53-0 52-3 
October 53-2 §2.2 §2.2 
November 52.6 51.7 515 
December §2.2 51.0 50.6 

















Cost of Living 


Index; 1935-1939 = 100; S. Bureau of Labor Statistics 














1942 1943 1944 1945 
January 112.0 120.7 124.2 127.4 
February 112.9 121.0 1238 126.8 
March 114.3 122.8 123.8 127.0° 
April 115.0 24:1 we 
sd a Lat mite 
June 4 124, 125-4 
July 117.0 123.9 126.1 
August 117-5 123.4 126.4 
September 1178 123.9 126.5 
October 119.0 124.4 126.5 
November 1198 124.2 126.6 
December 1204 124-4 127.0 
Retail Sales 
Seasonally Adjusted Index; 1935-1939 = 100; U S. Dept. of Com. 
1942 1943 1944 glff 1945 
January 153.2 159-5 D 1939 
February 148.3 1 72.8 195-4 
March 1476 NW) 1776 198.0° 
April sy 160.1 169.9 
May 4 156.5 175-5 
June 1418 164.5 175.0 
July 1476 165.1 178.7 
August 150.3 167.7 178.5 
September 150.9 165.5 1977-4 
October 154-3 168.3 183.6 
November 158.2 172.5 191.5 
December 1539 171.4 187.9 














Wholesale Commodity Prices 


Index; 1926 = 100; U S. Burean of Labor Statistics 

















1942 1943 1944 1945 
January 96.0 101.9 103.3 104.9 
February 96.7 102.5 103.6 105.2 
= 976 103.4 103.8 105.4 
Apri 98.7 em aa 
May On 104.1 104.0 
June 98.6 103.8 104-3 
July 58.7 103.2 104.1 
August 99.2 103.1 103.9 
September 99.6 103.1 104.0 
October 100.0 103.0 104.1 
November 100.3 102.9 104-4 
December 101.0 103.2 104.7 

Industrial Stock Prices 
Monthly Average of Daily Index, Dow-Jones 

1942 1943 1944 1945 
January met 121.52 137-74 153-95 
February 107.28 127.40 135-97. |r 157-13 
March 101.62 1RLIS 1 157.22 
April 97-79 7:19 
May 98.42 138.60 139-22 
June 103.75 141.25 145.46 
July 106. 142.90 148.37 
August \ 136.34 146.72 
September 40 138.90 145-20 
October 113.50 138.25 147.68 
November 115.31 132.66 146.88 
December 117.16 134.57 150.35 

















* Approximation, figure from quoted source aot available. 
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REGIONAL KR 


TRADE REPORTS 


The Dun’s Review Trade Barometers (1935-1939 = 100) 
are compiled under the supervision of Dr. L. D. H. Weld. 
In this summary seasonally adjusted figures are used. 
Regional information is gathered through local Dun & 
BrapstrEET Offices. Payroll and employment figures are 
from Government sources. 
able in Dun’s Statistica Review. Barometer figures 
may be obtained in advance of publication. 


More detailed data are avail- 
INCREASES OVER A YEAR AGO: 
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Feb. % Change from ‘ . . > 7 5 ,Ipy 
1945 San 4k Web. 44 HIGHLEG HTS OF TRADE ACHIUV IPSs 
UNITED STATES Monthly increases in all regions but North and South Carolina, 

201.4 + 38 =+11.2 Region (19). -All barometers increased over February 1944. _ 

1. NEW ENGLAND Cotton spindle activity has fallen moderately below 1944. Monthly 

163.9 + 6.4 + 3.8 employment increases in Fitchburg, Lowell, Lynn, Waltham. 

2. NEW YORK CITY New York employment 8% below 1944 ; payrolls up 2% in Bridgeport 

188.2 + 60 +16.2 and 1% in New York; contraseasonal declines in apparel industry. 

3. ALBANY, UTICA, Only monthly employment rise in Albany—Schenectady—Troy, employ- 

SYRACUSE ment 16% below 1944, payrolls down 11% ; similar declines in Bing- 

180.6 + 9.9 + 9.6 _hamton—Endicott—Johnson City area ; Utica payrolls 28% below 1944. 

4. BUFFALO, Further reduction in aircraft industry, Buffalo employment now 

ROCHESTER 13% below 1944, payrolls down 9%. Rochester employment decline 

186.3  +10.8 + 2.7 from 1944 only 3% ; payrolls even. Index is 8% below U. S. average. 





5. NORTHERN 
NEW JERSEY 
1629 + OL. . 918 


Lowest barometer in country. Farm prices 3% above Februar 1944. 
Newark industrial employment about 8% below 1944, Elizabeth down 
3% with moderate increases maintained in payrolls. 





6. PHILADELPHIA 
1824 ° ae AO 


Employment increases over 1944 in Altoona, Chambersburg, Potts- 
ville, Scranton, Wilkes-Barre, York—Adams. 





7. PITTSBURGH 


Pittsburgh business activity about 2% above 1944 compared with 




















1669 + 38 +412.9 4% decline for State. Steel mills operating at 92% of capacity. 
& CLEVELAND Cleveland carloading 4% below 1944. War production high and 
5 “aca 10.7 + 9.4 employment has declined only slightly below 1944 in most cities. 

. NNATI, Business conditions steady in past few months. Dayton and 
be aap Columbus employment and payrolls moderately below 1944. Region's 
09.1 +11.7 +12.0 barometer level again compares favorably with U. 8S. 
«wl, Livestock marketings about 30% less than in 1944. State industrial 
re ISVILLE _ = employment and payrolls down 1% in month, sharpest declines in 
233.8 + 5.7 +15.5 Lawrenceburg, New Albany, New Castle. 

11, CHICAGO ms Index rose and now is 3% below national level. Little change in 
195.3 + 7.6 +11.5 industrial employment and payrolls in recent months. 

12. DETROIT Barometer rose to highest level above U. S. since last October. In- 
2191 +76 4+ 91 dustrial employment and payrolls declined slightly in recent months. 





13. MILWAUKEE 
2166 + 46 +4417.2 


Payrolls more than 10% above 1944 in Appleton, Sheboygan, Wiscon- 
sin Rapids. Wisconsin industrial employment about 4% below 1944. 





14. MINNEAPOLIS, 
ST. PAUL 


Farm prices at last year’s level ; farm income holds to peak. Whole- 
sale trade moderately above a year ago. Index is only 3% below 








195.0 + 8.5 + 89 national figure. Payrolls firm in district. 

15. IOWA, Crop acreage expected about 2% above 1944 plantings. Omaha 
NEBRASKA Ba livestock received and slaughtered continued about 25% below 1944. 
198.8 + 4.5 + 7.9 Iowa farm prices unchanged in recent months but 2% below 1944. 
16. St. LOUIS Labor shortages more acute than in recent months. Barometer 
196.8 + 3.5 +12.6 yearly increase above average for first time in over 6 months. 





17. KANSAS CITY 


Cattle slaughter moderately above 1944. Oklahoma farm prices close 

















221.6 + 25 ++15.2 to last year. Flour milling at high level, but below 1944. 

18. MARYLAND, Employment has increased in recent months but is still slightly 
VIRGINIA below last year; payrolls below 1944. Cotton textile output steady 
230.7 +106 + 9.4 in past several months but below last year. 

19. NORTH, Barometer dropped from 14 to 7% above U. S. level. Weather 
SOUTH CAROLINA favorable for truck crops and progress satisfactory. Shipyards in 
2145 — 3.2 +12.9 Wilmington area working 6-day week omitting part of third shift. 
20. ATLANTA, Barometer 29% above U. S. level. Additional oil wells brought 
BIRMINGHAM into operation ; output about 25% above 1944. Industrial employ- 
260.1 + 3.9 +17.2 ment below 1944. Nashville business moderately over 1944. 

21. FLORIDA Shipyard workers in Jacksonville reduced; industrial employment 
223.4 + 0.9 + 13 moderately below a year ago in Miami, Jacksonville, and Tampa. 
22. MEMPHIS Mississippi cotton acreage estimated 11% below last’ year. Memphis 
223.3 + 1.6 +11.4 industrial employment about 10% below a year ago. 





23. NEW ORLEANS — 


Louisiana freight carloadings about 5% above 1944. New Orleans 














232.1 + 3.5 + 5.0 industrial employment and payrolls steady to slightly above 1944. 
24. TEXAS Texas manufacturing employment close to 1944 level; payrolls still 
» moderately over 1944. Crops making satisfactory progress and 
255.1 +11.3 +13.4 moisture adequate. Barometer rose to 27% above national level. 
25. DENVER New Mexico manufacturing employment unchanged in recent months 
and steady with 1944. Colorado carload receipts of cattle 6% 
189.4 + 1.8 +11.9 below 1944. 
26. SALT LAKE CITY Agricultural prospects indicate output will equal 1944 or be slightly 
215.8 + 1.1 + 5.7 greater. Salt Lake City employment moderately over 1944. 
27. PORTLAND, Highest barometer in country. Puget Sound business activity at 
SEATTLE peak levels. New Yakima plant to employ about 2,800 men. Em- 
269.8 + 89 +10.8 ployment in shipyards reduced. Unfilled lumber orders remain high. 





28. SAN FRANCISCO 
228.2 + 82 +133 


Fruit crop ended favorable with prices high. San Francisco industrial 
employment and payrolls 15 and 13% respectively below 1944. 





29. LOS ANGELES 
2254 + 61 +4139 


Agricultural outlook good. Output of truck crops below 1944. 
Los Angeles manufacturing employment 16% below 1944, payrolls 
down 11%. 
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March increased about 10 per cent over 
a year ago. Shoe production, although 
below the heavy demand, is at a good 
level. Manufacturers of Summer 
clothing, particularly men’s, report that 
volume has declined because of the 
difficulty of obtaining raw materials 
from mills. Pulp and paper for civil- 
ian use have been further curtailed; 
inventories continue to dwindle and are 
well below a year ago. Total paper- 
board output, however, is about 9 per 
cent over a year ago. 


Inventories—Over-all manufactur- 
ers’ inventories have continued their 
steady decline and at the end of March 
were estimated about 10 per cent below 
a year earlier. The downward move- 
ment over the past thirteen months was 
most prevalent in durable goods in- 
dustries. . 

The total business stocks at the con- 
clusion of March were virtually un- 
changed. Wholesalers’ inventories 
remained generally steady while those 
of retailers increased seasonally. Inven- 
tories in many lines were below a year, 
ago and low in relation to the current 
heavy demand. 


Employment—With productioa at 
such a high level, total non-agricultural, 
employment, as might be expected, 
follows the same pattern. Factory 
employment in March was below pre- 
vious periods and 7 per cent below ,a 
year ago, despite the continuance of 
efforts to channel workers into critical 
goods industries. Shortage of skilled 
labor remains a deterrent in the volume 
of production; most essential war in- 
dustries report the need for workers. 
With war demands being stepped up 
in some lines the shortage of labor. is 
more acute—chiefly in some metal, 
lumber, textile, paint, and food indus- 
tries. 
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SIGNIFICANT INDICATORS 


COMPILED BY THE PUBLISHERS OF “DUN’S REVIEW” 


More detailed figures appear in Dun’s Statistica REVIEW. 





Tue Faiture Recorp 


Mar. Feb. Mar. Per Cent 
1945 1945 1944 Changet 
Dun’'s INsoLvency INDEx* 
Unadjusted ....ccsece 5.0 4.8 6.3 — 21 
Adjusted, seasonally. . 4 4.1 6.1 — 23 
NUMBER OF FAILURES... 85 66 96 — 11 
Noumeer by Size or Dest 
Under $5,000........ 34 25 33 + 3 
$5,000-$25,000 ...... 33 30 47 — 30 
25,000-$100,000 .... 11 8 13 — 15 
$100,000 and over.... 7 3 3 +133 
Numeer By INpustry Groups 
Manufacturing ...... 26 17 28 — 7 
Wholesale Trade..... 7 4 5 + 40 
Retail Trade......... 37 26 43-14 
Construction ......+- 10 8 1 — 9 
Commercial Service .. 5 II 9 — 4 


(Liabilities in thousands) 
Current Liasiiities.... $3,880 $1,557 $1,460 +166 
Tora Liasiities...... $3,880 $1,657 $1,460 +166 
* Apparent annual failures per 10,000 enterprises. 
+ Per cent change of March 1945 over March 1944. 


Faitures By Divisions oF INDUSTRY 























c-Number— -—Liabilities—, 
(Current liabilities in Jan.-Mar. Jan.-Mar. 
thousands of dollars) 1945 1944 1945 1944 

MINING, MANUFACTURING. ... 77 Qt 5,496 3,726 
Mining—Coal, Oil, Misc.... 8 2 1,256 1,010 
Food and Kindred Products. 3 6 163 71 
Textile Products, Apparel... 6 9 62 293 
Lumber, Lumber Products. . 10 14 044 587 
Paper, Printing, Publishing. 4 8 305 109 
Chemicals, Allied Products. . 5 5 25 231 
Leather, Leather Products... I I 14 10 
Stone, Clay, Glass Products. 2 3 103 11s 
Iron, Steel, aid Products... II 4 412 67 
I ea 6 25 244 853 
Transportation Equipment. . 9 2 633 200 
Miscellaneous ........ eecee 12 12 1,315 180 
WHo esate TRADE.......... 13 28 248 398 
Food and Farm Products.... 4 15 158 172 
UP naa nneiscp ne eecaele I I 22 5 
Lumber, Bldg. Mats, Hdwr. I 4 26 154 
Miscellaneous ....++++++ see 7 8 42 
NS ee ee 89 142 805 998 
Food and Liquor........... 12 36 82 328 
General Merchandise ....... 6 4 38 13 
Apparel and Accessories.... 10 16 113 70 
Furniture, Furnishings..... 2 4 10 31 
Lumber, Bldg. Mats, Hdwr. 4 6 30 42 
Automotive Group.......++ II 7 49 55 
Eating, Drinking Places.... 28 47 325 336 
Drug Stores ...... “ 7 6 73 38 
Miscellaneous ... 9 16 85 85 
CONSTRUCTION ...ccccccceee 28 43 1,271 507 
COMMERCIAL SERVICE..e+++e 24 44 3,500 647 
Highway Transportation. ... 8 13 «6.2, 838 394 
Misc. Public Services......- 1 ‘ 66 oe 
EE te yepunicrenewnes I 461 
Laundries, Cleaning, Dyeing 3 6 56 os 
Other Personal Services..... 3 15 16 85 
Business, Repair Service.... 8 10 63 3 


FurTHER INFORMATION 


Due to war-time restriction on use of paper and the de- 
sire to conserve as much space as possible, the features 
appearing on this page are necessarily given in very abbre- 
viated form. 

More peraiten data on the various subjects are published 
«ach month in Dun’s StatisticaL Review. For example, 
building permit values for each of the 215 cities are given, 
with a breakdown by geographical regions, (A ten-year 
record of building permit values for 215 cities is avail- 
able upon request.) With the bank clearing data there is 
also comparative data for the three preceding years, for 
the preceding month, and cumulative data for the year. 

FAILURE STATISTICS are presented by States, by large 
cities, by Federal Reserve Districts, by industries and 
trades and by size of liabilities. Canadian failure statis- 
tics by Provinces are included. 

THE WHOLESALE price indexes are presented for a much 
longer period of time. There is also a summarized pres- 
entation of other wholesale price index numbers, both 
United States and foreign. . . . The annual subscription 
to Dun's Sratistica, Review is $1 a year. 
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WHOLESALE Foop Price INDEX 


The index is the sum of the wholesale price per pound 


of 31 commodities in general use: 


1945 1944 
Apr. 24..$4.10 Apr. 25..$4.02 
Apr. 17.. 4.11 Apr. 18.. 4.03 Low 
Apr. 10.. 4.10 Apr. I1.. 4.04 
Apr. 3.- 4.10 Apr. 4-+ 4.03 
Mar. 27.. 4.10 Mar. 28.. 4.03 Low 


DaiLy WHOLESALE Pricr INDEX 


: 1945 
High $4.11 Feb. 13 
4.09 Jan. 2 


1944 
High $4.09 Dec. 12 
3.98 May 23 


The index is prepared from spot closing prices of 30 


basic commodities. (1930-1932 = 100.) 





° r 1945- . 
Apr. Mar. Feb. Jan. 
Ese ¥ cece 176.37 175.12 © cues 
Rie 176.53 176.31 175.23 175.16 
3-6 176.63 176.33 174-97 175.35 
his 176.75 ; ee ies 175.33 
Si3 176.93 176.46 175.42 175.38 
6... 176.92 176.49 175.33 175.42 
ae 176.90 176.50 175-36 $ cc 
8.. 7 oye 176.30 175.22 175.66 
Piste 176.38 176.29 175.26 175.44 
176.47 176.32 175-31 175.64 
176.46 © cece ee 175-63 
176.59 176.34 Dass 175.56 
176.58 176.46 175.50 175.60 
* cee 176.48 176.11 Poses 
Kiser 176.43 176.07 175.47 
176.54 176.40 176.10 175-57 
176.63 176.44 176.01 174.88 
176.64 Joe ae 175.50 
176.55 176.48 176.08 175-49 
176.49 176.48 176.11 175-37 
176.30 176.54 196,10. Faces 
Tosa. 176.62 aioe 175.43 
176.54 176.60 176.15 175-39 
176.67 176.53 176.14 175.08 
176.96 pale Peake 175.23 
176.99 176.48 176.27 175-18 
176.92 176.38 =. 176.28 175.06 
176.93 176.41 176.32 eer 
T voce 176.36 175.28 
176.89 nea 175.22 
176.41 175.37 





1944 
Dec. 
173-19 
173.26 
, ee 
172.98 
173.17 
173.81 
173-92 
173-77 
173.87 
t seve 
174.23 
173.99 
173.80 
174.12 
174.46 
174.45 
¥ ane 
174.69 
174.61 
174-59 
174.96 
174.60 
174.61 
Wisse 
* eee 
174.92 
174.82 
174.93 
175.02 
175.10 


Buitpinc PERMIT VALUEs—215 CiTIEs 








Geographical c March 
Divisions: 1945 1944 
New England....... $1,886,349 $1,602,271 
Middle Atlantic..... 23,232,652 10.239,917 
South Atlantic...... 5,165,101 4,848,084 
East Central........ 9,796,050 12,080,476 
South Central...... 10,745,009 29,771,390 
West Central..... ce 2,843,363 2,046,213 
Mountain ...eseveee 2,432,904 1,211,831 
REI occ cccatdecwe 10,500,799 14,026,470 
Tote Dy Sisccives .++ $66,602,227 $75,826,652 
New York City..... $18,720,556 $7,868,953 
Outside N. Y. C.... $47,872,671 $67,957,699 


% 
Change 
+ 17.7 
+126.9 

6.5 
— 18.9 
— 63.9 
+ 39.0 
+100.8 


—- 25.5 





= 352 


+138.0 
— 29.5 


BankK CLEARINGS—INDIVIDUAL CITIES 


(Thousands of dollars) 















c March —~ 
1945 1944 

Boston... 1,650,106 1,539,202 
Philadelphia 3,073,000 2,939,000 
Buffalo ..... 296,992 303,439 
Pittsburgh ........- 1,210,141 1,168,093 
Cleveland ..... 1,018,523 943,400 
Cincinnati .... 546,095 511,635 
Baltimore ..... 714,846 684,872 
Richmond . ........ 366,813 339,595 
Atlanta . ces esieees 723,613 648,900 
New Orleans.....+. 305,887 399,455 
ee Oe 2,332,886 2,198,580 
Detroit . ...ce ++ 1,638,820 1,724,983 
St. LOwis..cccccccece 881,913 812,326 
Louisville ..... ° 345,127 319,024 
Minneapolis owe 621,962 638,272 
Kansas City..sseeee 941,506 775797 
a ee 358,529 362,555 
Denver .cce 284,916 263,356 
Dallas .... 57557 507,456 
Houston ..... 538,055 430,106 
San Francisco. 1,396,821 1,230,747 
Portland, Ore....... 343,384 317,481 
GOES. wececevecss 397,005 379,102 
Total 23 Cities..... 20,662,564 19,548,376 
New York.......00. 27,699,557 25,115,886 
Total 24 Cities..... 48,362,121 44,664,262 
Daily Average...... 1,791,190 1,654,232 
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Employment in steel industries in 
March was close to the previous 
month’s high level. In non-durable 
goods the number of workers in the 
chemical industries increased the most; 
food manufacturers and textile mills 
reported moderate declines. 

Reflecting the steady movement of 
workers toward heavy industries, farm 
employment on April 1 was slightly 
below a year ago. Although the sea- 
sonal upturn was not as great as usual 
the number of workers on farms in- 
creased about 7 per cent during March. 
The month’s gains were largest in the 
South Atlantic, West South Central, 
East North Central, and Middle At- 
lantic regions. 


Income—While the recent gradual 
expansion in industrial output has not 
been similarly met with a correspond- 
ing gain in total factory payrolls, earn- 
ings in most lines continue at a very 
high level. The trend in industrial 
payrolls has been irregularly downward 
since November 1943 and in March 
they were slightly below last year. 
Wage income, however, is high and is 
more than double what it was in 
March 1941. 

Income from farm marketings in 
March was about 3 per cent below a 
year earlier, While total receipts were 
3 per cent above those for February, 
income from crops declined about 5 
per cent in the same comparison. Farm 
income, after following the gains in 
factory wages from 1939 to 1943 with 
some hesitation and levelling off in 
1943, took the same path downward as 
industrial wages since February 1944. 

Income payments to individuals in 
February, at $12,739,000,000, were 5 per 
cent below a month earlier; the decline 
was less than usual for this period. 
The February level is 4 per cent over 
a year ago and 19 per cent above 
February 1943. 


Prices—Commodity prices in the 
first part of April followed the steady 
pace set in March when the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics’ index stood at 105.1 
for four consecutive weeks. In the 
second week of April prices rose 0.4 
per cent to 105.5 per cent of the 1926 
average, a new war-time peak. While 
the price level has increased some from 
the 97.9 of April 1944, there have been 
no recent dramatic jumps. Higher 
costs of agricultural commodities and 
the raising of newsprint ceiling prices 
accounted for the increase. 
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Now part of the secret can be told—how 
the new jet plane was developed with its 
meteoric speed and climbing power... 
The jet plane has no conventional engine... 
It needs no propellers... 


It is literally blown through space by 
firing compressed gases that blast out 
through a tube behind the engine. 
The simple idea of jet propulsion is old, 
centuries old. Yet men have spent their 
lives trying but failing to make it work 
—repeatedly frustrated by lack of suit- 
able metals. 
Every metal tried was rapidly attacked 
and destroyed by the blast of fiery 
gases. But there was always the 
: hope that sometime metallurgists 
would develop high-strength alloys 
that could endure such destructive 
heat without melting, warping, or burn- 
ing away. Today that hope is realized. 
To withstand the high temperatures 
of the jet engine combustion, design- 
ers have chosen high-Nickel alloys 


as the most suitable materials for 
vital parts. 


to heat 
‘ it stands up 
wht nome appliances 


nth 
The heating element E\|\A 
in your electric stove, @&*, 
or toaster, is another KG 
example of Nickel’s a 
proven ability to re- SA 
sist heat. In this, and 
dozens of other ways, versatile 
Nickel is your “unseen friend”— 
as much a part of your daily life 
as the hot water tank in your 
basement or the gears in your 
car. 
é. 
mrionel ( 
jat6? New York 5, N.Y. 


International Nickel—world’s largest min- 
ers, smelters and refiners of Nickel and 


Platinum metals... producers of INCO 
Nickel Alloys, including MONEL and 
INCONEL. 


BUY AND HOLD 
WAR BONDS 








Cardox Fire Extinguishing Systems 
and Mobile Units have been given 
many of America’s toughest war- 
time fire protection assignments. In 
scores of vital war plants, at power 
stations and oil storage depots, on 
military and municipal airfields, 
CARDOX engineered applications 
of carbon dioxide are proving their 
ability to extinguish many types of 
indoor and outdoor fires quicker and 
more effectively than it has been 
done before. 

Each Cardox System and Mobile 
Unit is a highly specialized fire ex- 
tinguishing tool . . . exactingly engi- 
neered to do a specific job. But all 
Cardox applications have this one 
outstanding characteristic in 
common: 

The distinctive Cardox method of 
control and engineered application of 
carbon dioxide, stored at 0°F. and 300 
p-s.i. in a single storage unit contain- 
ing from 14 to 125 tons of fire-destroy- 
ing Cardox CO, . . . enough to handle 
even large fires and leave an ample 
reserve for new emergencies! 


Why Cardox CO2 Provides Enhanced 
Fire Extinguishing Performance 
In Cardox Systems the long recog- 


nized advantages of fire extinguish- 
ment by carbon dioxide are given 
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COz FIRE EXTINGUISHING SYSTEMS 


enhanced performance and broad- 
ened scope of usefulness. Winter or 
summer—under all prevailing con- 
ditions Cardox CO, has uniform 
extinguishing characteristics. It 
provides high CO, “snow” yield for 
increased cooling effect upon fire 
zone and combustibles. This heavy 
CO, snow yield also provides effec- 
tive projection through relatively 
great distance . . . even outdoors 
through strong winds. 

Industrial executives now devel- 
oping post-war plans for new plants, 
modernization or expansion of pres- 
ent facilities are invited to draw on 
the Cardox Research Division and 
Engineering Staff for practical coop- 
eration in determining the most 
effective protection for your specific 


fire hazards. Ask for Bulletin 1855. 


CARDOX CORPORATION 
BELL BUILDING © CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 


District Offices in New York ¢ Washington 
Detroit * Cleveland « Atlanta « Pittsburgh 
San Francisco e Les Angeles . Seattle 





Cardox CO2 is supplied instantly in pounds 
or tons from a single Storage Unit contain- 
ing 500 pounds to 125 tons at controlled 
low temperature of 0°F and 300 p.s.i. 
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The cost of living remained prac- 


tically unchanged during March at | 
about the level reached last December, | 
Minor changes in many retail prices © 


were responsible for the slight increase 
over the previous month. 


Trade—While consumer spending 
was below pre-Easter levels, volume in 
April remained high and was estimated 
from 5 to 10 per cent above a year ago. 
All lines of business reported a moder- 
ate expansion with special emphasis on 


Spring and Summer goods. There was © 


an appreciable rise in demand for 
home furnishings and furniture, but 
volume was only slightly above last 
year as limited assortments hindered a 
heavy turnover. Scarcities were evi- 
dent in a growing number of retail 
lines and were chiefly responsible for 
a decline in volume of infants’ wear, 
men’s furnishings, and some foods dur- 
ing the last few months. 


Wholesale volume was maintained 


but shortages in many soft lines remain 
acute. Buyers continued to visit 
markets to fill in stocks and to press 
for orders. In most lines replacements 
were very difficult to obtain. Whole- 
sale volume in April compared favor- 
ably with that of a year ago; in many 
lines it was estimated to be from 2 to 
5 per cent above a year ago. 


Finance—Stock prices in the early 
part of April continued the sharp 
downward movement that prevailed 
throughout the previous month; 


volume dropped to a six-months’ low » 


in the first week of April. As the 
month progressed a mild recovery was 
apparent and prices and volume im- 
proved; prices reached new bull market 
highs in the latter part of the month. 

In mid-April excess reserves of all 
Federal Reserve member banks 
dropped to $800,000,000, the lowest 
figure since October 1944; the decrease 
of $100,000,000 from the end of March 
was attributed chiefly to the rise in cur- 
rency in circulation and a further de- 
cline of $23,000,000 in the country’s 
gold stock. Money in circulation at- 
tained a new peak of $26,068,000. 
Member bank holdings of United 
States Government securities rose $637; 
000,000 from March 28 to a record high 
of $20,153,000,000 on the third Wednes- 
day of April. In the same period the 
Federal Reserve ratio (total reserves to 
deposit and Federal Reserve note lia- 
bilities) dropped to the lowest level 
since 1920—to 47.3 per cent from 484 
per cent. A year earlier, on April 19, 
1944, it was 60.0 per cent. 
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This plant occupies 23 acres, providing 315,000sq. 
ft. of manufacturing floor space, two spur tracks, 
loading dock and receiving platform, capable of 
holding six cars on loading platform, two under 
cover at receiving platform and five on the outside. 
Martins Ferry Division of Blaw-Knox Company 
is located at Martins Ferry, directly across the 
Ohio River from Wheeling, W. Va. 


OTHER BLAW-KNOX DIVISIONS 
Blaw-Knox Division, Blawnox, Pa. 
Lewis Foundry & Machine, Groveton, Pa. 
Power Piping, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Columbus Division, Columbus, O. 
Special Ordnance, York, Pa. 
Pittsburgh Rolls, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Union Steel Castings, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
National Alloy Steel, Blawnox, Pa. 
Blaw-Knox Sprinkler, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


PLANT 


PART OF YOUR 


HE Martins Ferry Division of Blaw- 

Knox Company offers you a complete 
“production package,” ready, able and 
willing to assume full responsibility for 
turning out all or part of your product. 


The entire efforts and facilities of this divi- 
sion have been devoted solely to mass pro- 
duction of complex armament for the 
U. S. Navy, and this division can give its 
undivided attention to your work when the 
War is won. The engineering staff and 


PRODUCTION LINE! 





How can | get into 
post-victory production faster ? 


nearly 3,000 skilled men and women work- 
ing with the most modern equipment will 
take you “over the hump” of reconversion 
without capital expenditure — without 
‘loss of time. 


Our engineers will gladly discuss with you 
the advantages of employing an auxiliary 
manufacturer to cope with the problems 
that lie ahead ... Write for an interview at 
your convenience. 


To help win the war is our first objective. Until that is assured, ordnance material 
is the order of the day. Do you need help? If so, get in touch with us at once! 


MARTINS FERRY DIVISION of 


BLAW-KNOX CO. 


MARTINS FERRY, OHIO 
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....after setting the factors in the Keyboard 
and the Multiplier...just touch ONE Key 
and presto the Carriage is automatically 
positioned, the Dials automatically cleared, 
the Calculator automatically counts and shifts 
until the problem has been completed; then 
finally both Keyboards are automatically 
cleared preparing the machine for any subse- 
quent calculation. This is Fridén Fully Auto- 
matic Multiplication...and the Calculator, not 
the Operator does the work. 

Telephone or write your local Fridén Repre- 
sentative for complete information regarding 
these Calculators which are AVAILABLE, 
when applications for deliveries have been 
approved by the War Production Board. 


Friden Mechanical and Instructional Service is available in approximately 250 
Company Controlled Sales Agencies throughout the United States and Canada. 


FRIDEN CALCULATING MACHINE C0O., INC. 


HOME OFFICE AND PLANT « SAN LEANDRO, CALIFORNIA, U.S.A. * SALES AND SERVICE THROUCHOUT THE WORLD 
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Failures—After February’s record 
and unseasonable low, business failures 
turned up to 85 in March. Despite 
this increase, concerns failing were 
fewer in number than in any previous 
March. Dun’s Insolvency Index, indi- 
cating the annual rate of failures per 


10,000 concerns in business, rose to 4.7, 


the highest rate so far in 1945 although 
the lowest for any March on record. 

Aggregate liabilities, on the other 
hand, were twice those of March last 
year. For the first time in more than 
four years small failures—involving 
liabilities under $5,000—exceeded those 
in the comparable month of the pre- 
ceding year. More important, excep- 
tionally large failures—with liabilities 
exceeding $100,000 each—were more 
numerous than in any month since 
March two years ago. Medium-sized 
failures continued to decline but at a 
slower rate than in the recent past. 

A slight decline from the same 
month of 1944 appeared in all trade and 
industry groups except wholesale trade. 
Manufacturers and retailers accounted 
for three-fourths of the number of fail- 
ures in March and for nine-tenths of 
the month’s liabilities. Restaurants 
were the only line in any industry or 
trade in which there were more than 
10 failures. 

In no major industry group were 
there in the first quarter of the year 
as many failures this year as last. In 
three groups, however, the liabilities 
involved were greater—in manufactur- 
ing, by about 50 per cent; in construc- 
tion, by about 150 per cent; and in 
commercial service, by about 440 per 
cent. 

In the manufacturing group the 
number of failures in the mining, iron 
and steel, and transportation equip- 
ment industries increased in January- 
March this year over the same period 
a year ago. In machinery, manufac- 
turing failures dropped sharply, break- 
ing a year long upward trend and 
numbering only 6 as compared with 
25 in the same quarter of last year. 
Among retailers, an upturn in number 
of failures occurred in the drug and 
automotive lines, while failures in the 
food trade fell to one-third the number 
in the corresponding three months of 
1944. 

Despite the fact that in the first 
quarter of 1945 the number of failures 
exceeded those in the same period of 
1944, in only a few lines, the liabilities 
of failed concerns were heavier in a 
number of lines. In manufacturing, 
for instance, for eight of the twelve in- 
dustries covered, failure liabilities in the 
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One every hour... 


This stainless steel is great medicine for products and for plant 
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per strength, its sales appeal, its long-time economy, for we can 


equipment! Of course, it has to be taken correctly, the right 
grade selected, the proper processing methods employed! But that 
is true of any material. You, however, need know little 


now about stainless, other than its lasting beauty, its 


the supply the know-how you need, as well as the steel. Rustless is the 


iron specialist in stainless, its production, its economical fabrication, its use 
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ri developed by the Rustless laboratories made possible the polishing of 
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nber Rustless Iron and Steel Corporation, Baltimore 13, Maryland. 
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the Sales offices in principal cities, distributors 


to improve products. For example, the electro-polishing process 
complicated stainless refrigerator shelves on an economical 


worth your while to see what we have to offer. Write to: 
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FOX RIVER PAPER CORPORATION 


tide in your letters 


LEDGER AND ONION SKIN PAPERS SINCE 
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402-E SO. APPLETON STREET 
APPLETON, WISCONSIN 


1883 








first three months of this year were 
larger than in the same months last 
year. 

In March, 3 out of 5 failures and a 
like proportion of the month’s liabili- 
ties were concentrated in the 25 largest 
cities. Even among these big cities, 
New York, Chicago, and Los Angeles 
were the only ones with as many as 
5 failures. Of the 25 cities 7 have not 
reported any failures so far this year, 
while Denver, New Orleans, and Pitts- 
burgh reported in March some failures 
for the first time in 1945. 

Compared with the first three 
months of last year, the number of 
failures was higher in one-third of the 
cities and the liabilities were larger in 
one-half of the cities. 


Business Population—The number 
of firms in business increased from 
2,839,900 on December 31, 1943 to 
2,893,900 on June 30, 1944, thus revers- 
ing the downward tendency that had 
been apparent from September 1941 
through 1943 in these Department of 
Commerce estimates. Despite this 
gradual increase there were 15 per cent 
fewer businesses in operation in June 
1944 than in the 1941 peak period. 

During the first half of 1944 there 
were increases in three of the major 
industrial groups; the number of busi- 
nesses in the “service” classification in- 
creased the most, about 2 per cent to 
553900, followed closely by retail trade 
with a gain of 2 per cent to 1,355,100. 
The number of wholesale businesses 
rose almost 2 per cent to 116,000. The 
number of manufacturing firms in op- 
eration decreased only fractionally— 
about 0.5 per cent—to 226,400, and con- 
tract construction firms, continuing a 
downward trend, reached 137,400, a 
drop of 7 per cent. 

There were 146,700 new businesses 
started in the first half of 1944 as against 
95,400 in the last half of 1943. Business 
“deaths” decreased to 92,700 from 
126,000. 

The estimates for the changes dur- 
ing the first half year and for the 
number of enterprises at the end of 
the first half year are the latest that 
are available with figures for the six 
broad industrial and trade divisions. 
For the third quarter of 1944 less com- 
plete data is available. The number 
of enterprises increased to 2,938,400, 
an increase of 44,500. There were 
82,100 new businesses started in the 
third quarter and 37,600 businesses dis- 
continued operations. These estimates 
of changes are very close to the esti- 
mates for the second quarter. 
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IN MACHINES 
IN COUNSEL 


IN SERVICE 






FIGURING, ACCOUNTING AND STATISTICAL MACHINES « NATIONWIDE MAINTENANCE SERVICE « BUSINESS MACHINE SUPPLIES 


“We particularly appreciate 


BURROUGHS DEPE 


foday, when m 


NDABILITY 


echanical service 


is so very important” 


Burroughs’ ability to maintain its high service standards 
during these trying war years didn’t just happen! Years 
ago, Burroughs established a definite service policy in 
recognition of the fact that any mechanical product can 
be no better than the service provided for it. Today’s 
experienced, highly-trained service organization is the 
natural result of this farsighted policy of careful planning, 
constant study, continuous training and close supervision. 
It is this typical Burroughs thoroughness which makes it 
possible to help more and more users keep their precious 


Burroughs machines in action today. 


Burroughs systems and installation men have been constantly 
helping business machine users to make the fullest use of the 
equipment they now own... helping them to adapt their present 
machines to new conditions. Reference libraries containing up- 
to-the-minute information on machine accounting methods and 
procedures are maintained in all Burroughs offices. For help in 
getting the fullest use from your present Burroughs machines, 
call the local Burroughs office, or write Burroughs Adding 
Machine Company, Detroit 32, Michigan. 
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An Important Message About 
YOUR POST-WAR POSITION 





This message is for men who are seeking 
ways and means of capitalizing upon 
present-day opportunities and of pre- 
paring for bigger, better jobs in the 


post-war world. 


It is only the man who is familiar with 
ALL of the fundamental principles of 
business and industry who is properly 
equipped to assume executive responsi- 
bility. There is no “ceiling” on his career 
other than that which is self-imposed; 
and in the years of expansion, after 
Victory, his services will be in greater 
demand than ever before! 


Essential Knowledge 


The Alexander Hamilton Institute’s 
well-rounded Modern Business Course 
and Service, endorsed by many of the 
nation’s top executives, is designed to 
provide subscribers with a thorough, 
complete training in the four major busi- 
ness functions: Production, Finance, Ac- 
counting and Marketing. A working 
knowledge of all of these important 
divisions of business and industry is 
absolutely essential to the executive of 
today—and to the executive of the future! 


Noted Contributors 


Who are the distinguished academic, 
business and industrial leaders behind 
the Institute? How is the Modern Busi- 
ness Course and Service brought to sub- 
scribers in a convenient, time-saving 
form? How will the Course and Service 
specifically help you—right now, today? 
These questions, and many others, are 
answered in the Institute’s FREE 64-page 
book, ‘Forging Ahead in Business.” 


Stimulating Book 
As an inspiring, informative piece of 
business literature, written in the light 
of recent world-wide developments, 
“Forging Ahead in Business” has no 
peer. Said one man who had sent for it: 


“It’s the most stimulating book I 
have read in ten years! Most of the 
stuff that business men are called 
upon to read nowadays is dull and 
theoretical. ‘Forging Ahead in 
Business’ hit me right between 
the eyes!” 


More than 3,000,000 copies of “Forg- 
ing Ahead in Business” have already 
been distributed to men interested in 
self-improvement. It has been described 
as “a turning point in the lives of literally 
thousands of men”! 


Get This Book— FREE! 


You are urged to send immediately 
for your copy of “FORGING AHEAD 
IN BUSINESS.” Today’s timely edition 
can be of immense value to you. It deme 
onstrates how the Institute can give you 
immediate help in your present position, 
while preparing you for post-war op- 
portunities. 


There are no copies for boys or the 
merely curious; but to any man of serious 
purpose it is sent free and without obli- 
gation. 












Alexander Hamilton Institute 
Dept. 290, 71 West 23rd Street, New York 10, N. Y. 
In Canada, 54 Wellington Street, West, Toronto 1, Ont. 


Please mail me, without cost, a copy of the 64- book—*“* . 
ING AHEAD IN BUSINESS.” 1“ —_ — 


Bhomne Address. . oc. cccccccces peettsesesseeceses ecccccveccccoccce 
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HERE 
and 


THERE 


G. I, Loans—A plan for facilita- 
ting business loans to ex-servicemen 
under the “G. I. Bill of Rights,” with a 
$10,000,000 loan fund underwritten by 
27 of the city’s commercial banks, has 
been instituted in Philadelphia. 

Incorporated under the title “Phila- 
delphia Agency for Business Loans to 
Servicemen, Inc.,” the organization is 
opening its offices at 114-116 South 
5th Street. The Philadelphia ex- 
soldier who wishes such a loan will 
present his request at this office to a staff 
of trained employees. Loans will be 
considered in the usual way. Then if 
the application is approved by the Vet- 
erans’ Administration he will be able 
to receive the funds promptly without 
the necessity of visiting any individual 
bank to complete the loan. 

Officers of the new corporation are: 
President, Anthony G. Felix, senior 
vice-president, The Pennsylvania Com- 
pany; vice-president, John McDowell, 
vice-president, Philadelphia National 
Bank; and secretary and treasurer, 
Thomas G. Conklin, vice-president, 
Central Penn National Bank. 


Third Shift Worker—A pam- 
phlet prepared by the North Carolina 
War Manpower Commission for distri- 
bution to third shift industrial workers 
throughout that State is so general in 
its application that it might well be 
copied by plants throughout the United 
States. 

Compiled by W. E. Ryon, State 
Chief, Manpower Utilization, the book- 
let (eight pages, five by eight inches) 
is designed to reduce absenteeism on 
the night shift by cultivating correct 
habits of eating, sleeping, and other 
bodily care as well as of recreation. 

“Tt is an accepted fact that absentee- 
ism among third shift workers is higher 
than among the other two,” states the 
foreword. “This fact is so ‘accepted,’ ” 
the pamphlet continues, “that no one 
seems to think that anything can be 
done about it. We believe that you as 
a third shift worker can do something 
about it.” 

Other material on the third shift 
which Mr. Ryon designed for plant ex- 
ecutives and employment counselors 
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4 Better Metals for Many Uses 


Precision-made brass and other Western and New Haven, Conn., delivers as speci- 
copper-base alloys will serve important | fied...in sheet, strip, long coils or 
te functions in a large number of tomorrow’s _ stamped parts. 


: | new and improved products. We may be able to serve you. 
0 | Manufacturers seeking alloy Mélun Now, perhaps—or later. Your in- 
metals to meet very exacting re- BRASS quiry will be welcomed. Western 

quirements find that Western, (@e—5) Brass Mills, East Alton, IIL, 
x with mills at East Alton, ILL, Division of Olin Industries, Inc. 





o | WESTERN BrRAss MILLS 


MASTERS OF PRECISION 


INDUSTRIES 


s BRASS » BRONZE + PHOSPHOR BRONZE © NICKEL SILVER » COPPER Inc. 
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As Our 


Second Century Begins 


On May 17th, this bank becomes one hundred 


years old. 


——— > 


the management considers it fitting to pause only for a 
fleeting look backward. 


Our history, perhaps, is little different from the hundreds 
of other pioneer banks which prospered by rendering 
vitally needed financial services to their community. 


In 1845 our first three employees gazed from their windows 
upon a Cleveland that housed only 1500 families. It was 
a village of dirt roads and stage coaches, log cabins and 
crude weather-beaten frame buildings—a village without 
a municipal water supply or fire department. 

Life was primitive and hard. But courage, ambition and 
confidence were everywhere. 

It is written in our records that many a hardy, bearded 
pioneer with an idea found a sympathetic hearing at the 
bare little bank on Superior Street, and went forth with 
funds to finance his enterprise. 

With the westward surge of empire came railroads, and 
oil and ore. And ever more people. Infant industries 
began to thrive. 

Through the years, as our bank “grew up” with Cleveland, 
it was able to assist many men and firms who contributed 
signally to the development of our community, our state 
and our nation. Its service continued through the years 
without interruption. 

Looking back, it is evident that successive managements 
followed flexible policies in keeping with the vision of 
leaders and advancing needs of the times. 

This too, is the aim of our present directorate, manage- 
ment and employees, as our bank begins its second 
century of service. 


THE 


NATIONAL CITY BANK 


—=QOF CLEVELAND = 


<gSSIONAL Cry 
s %, 
Euclid at East Sixth 4 1845 & and in Terminal Tower 
sos” 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 








stresses the necessity for better supervi- 


sion on the night shift since “in spite | 





of all care that can be exercised the 
average worker is more prone to ‘fly off | 


the handle’ at night.” Further factors 
considered are a third shift bonus and 
shift rotation. 


The Nervous Veteran—Casc his- 
tories, with fictitious names, of ex-ser- 
vicemen who were beset by fear and 
nervousness when they returned to 
work and how they were restored to 


well being and to greater usefulness as_ 


workers through a proper approach on 
the part of their superiors and fellow 
employees are incorporated in a 40-page 
five by seven inch booklet issued by 
Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Milwaukee. Designed to aid 
foremen in adjusting returning veter- 
ans to their jobs, the booklet is entitled 
“You and the Returning Veteran.” 

The brochure states that the foreman 
has an excellent opportunity to help 
the worried veteran toward recovery. 
Fundamental principles are listed to 
guide the foreman in supervision of the 
worried worker and those of his asso- 
ciates who do not understand alto- 
gether what is happening. 

The foreman is cautioned that sooner 
or later he may have to face the prob- 
lem of an employee who is suffering 
from an acute or serious mental illness. 
As the foreman is not expected to be an 
expert psychiatrist he is urged to call 
for skilled assistance when he recog- 
nizes the situation. He is asked to con- 
tact the veteran’s counselor. 

The booklet will be sent without 
charge to any interested group or em- 
ployer whom it might assist in dealing 
with veterans. 


Steel Crust—Steel used in the races 
and rollers of the roller bearings manu- 
factured by General Motors Corpora- 
tion’s Hyatt Bearings Division, Harri- 
son, N. J., is hardened on the outside by 
gas carburizing. 

The hard outside crust is put on the 
steel with propane gas. ‘The steel’s 
crust after the carburizing is extremely 
hard, resisting the hard wear which 
such bearings must undergo while func- 
tioning in tanks, trucks, and many 
other vehicles on the battlefield as well 
as in Diesel locomotives, industrial ma- 
chinery, automobiles, and trucks at 
home. The soft inside of the steel acts 
as a cushion, absorbing the shock which 
might rupture the steel if it were hard 
all the way through. 

The steel used is of low carbon con- 
tent and relatviely soft. Thus the 
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pieces can be cut off easily and ma- 
chined economically to close tolerances, 
Quantities of the bearing parts to be 
carburized are placed in a revolving air- 
tight oven inside of a furnace and 
heated to 1,700 degrees. Propane gas 
then is fed in under low pressure and 
does not burn as there is not enough 
air inside the oven to support combus- 
tion. This gas is laden with carbon 
and as the rollers and races move about 
they absorb the carbon on their outside 
surfaces, causing a transformation to 
hard, high-carbon steel. After the gas 
has lost most of its carbon while passing 
from one end of the oven to the other, 
it is burned in open air to eliminate 
fumes. 


Army Newspaper—A new slant in 
Army journalism is a column directed 
toward business-minded soldiers which 
made its initial appearance recently in 
the Camp Lee Traveller, weekly news- 
paper at Camp Lee, Virginia, home of 
the country’s largest Quartermaster in- 
stallation. 

The column, entitled “Your Business 
and Mine,” is edited by Corporal 
Arthur P. Schulze, former industrial 
advertising copywriter. It attempts to 
review concisely post-war employment 
programming in key industries for dis- 
charged veterans as well as opportuni- 
ties open to servicemen who, upon their 
return to civilian life, plan to go into 
business for themselves. Also included 
is a digest of current business develop- 
ments affecting men in uniform. 


Good Housekeeping—The im- 
portance of good housekeeping (main- 
taining lockers, machines, floor space, 
drinking fountains, lavatories, and so 
on in a safe and orderly condition) 
is impressed on foremen and workers 
at the B. F. Goodrich Company plant, 
Akron, through a 10-page six by nine 
inch booklet entitled “The Return of 
Tattle Tail Rat.” This humorous pam- 
phlet, generously illustrated with line 
drawings, is the saga of a rodent who 
thought that good housekeeping would 
not pay. 

Tattle Tail, an imaginary rat who 
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BROOKLYN + CHICAGO - SAN FRANCISCO 
Branches in Principal Cities 
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Wren you need 


Thousands or Millions 


TO SWING 


(PD: WHAT so many others have done to their 
satisfaction and profit. Get in touch with 
Commercial Credit. We're ready to help you 
finance the purchase of a business . . . or acquire 
interests of partners . . . or provide for expansion 
of your plant . . . or carry out any other logical 
business venture. Or... 


If you need more cash in your regular business 
than you can get from present sources, you'll find 
that Commercial Credit is not handcuffed by 
time-worn thinking, rules and customs. Unlike 
old-line institutions, we're more interested in your 
profit potentials than in your current position. 


What’s more, we will not interfere with your 
management or restrict your operations in any 
way. You can use Commercial Credit money for 
as long as you need it, with no due dates or 
demand obligations hanging over your head. 
Write, wire or phone the nearest officelisted below. 


Commercial Financing Divisions: Baltimore, New York, Chicago, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Portland, Ore. 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT 
COMPANY 


Capital and Surplus More than $65,000,000 


BALTIMORE 2, MD. 





FINANCING OFFICES IN OVER 100 PRINCIPAL CITIES OF UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
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was driven from his lair at the Good- 
rich plant by an efficient housekeeping 
program returns to see if he can find 
a niche for himself again and com- 
ments on examples of good and bad 
housekeeping which he finds through- 
out the factory. 

The pamphlet concludes with the ex- 
hortation “Good housekeeping indi- 
cates good management. Good man- 
agement is expected of you.” 


Apparel City—Foreshadowing 
similar steps by other industries, the 
apparel industry in San Francisco has 
made plans for the construction of a 
four million dollar “Apparel City” as 
soon as materials become available. 
The center, which it is planned will 
house the entire industry, will consist 
of 37 buildings extending over an area 
of 25 acres, landscaped to provide a 
harmonious background. 

Land has been bought and paid for 
in the Pottero District, convenient to 
Bay, rail, and air transportation. Con- 
crete plans with leading architects are 
being made. 

The “city” is intended to encompass 
every: need of buyers, manufacturers, 
and garment workers. In one central- 
ized location will be garment factories, 
the offices of allied industries, schools 
to teach various trades, and a nursery 
where workers may leave their children 
under supervised care. Likewise, there 
will be restaurants, bars, beauty parlors, 
drug stores, branch banks, post offices, 
and recreational facilities. 


Rehabilitation Program—Seven 
steps accompany the return of the phy- 
sically handicapped veteran to the 
Caterpillar Tractor Company plant, 
Peoria, Ill. A 12-page four by nine and 
a half-inch booklet entitled “Back on 
the Job,” illustrating each of these steps 
by word and photograph, summarizes 
the program as follows: 

1. Personnel division: (a) interview 
by veteran interviewer; (b) statement 
of military experience filled out. 

2. Medical division: (a) complete 
physcial examination; (b) discussion 
with the doctor. 

3. Veteran interviewer: (a) definite 
job offer and assignment; (b) previous 
identification pass and badge reissued. 

4. Insurance division: previous insur- 
ance reinstated. 

5. Safety division: safety equipment 
provided. 

6. Job placement: (a) supervisor in- 
formed of pertinent facts; (b) enter 
regular training program or go direct 
to job. The veteran may enter one of 
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Better Labor Relations—e A” 
a by-product of PC 


Remington Rand Punched-Card Accounting gives 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., Everett, Wash., better 
and faster control of costs and payrolls, 
and improves labor relations. 


SS aS a 


MS DPE OF a 


@ Clear, factual information, such as 
Remington Rand Punched-Card Ac- 
counting provides, enables labor and 
management to meet on a common 
basis of understanding... to their 
mutual advantage...as the following 
Weyerhaeuser experience shows: 
“The Everett mill, Pulp Division, is 
one of five offices of this group using 
Remington Rand Punched-Card Ac- 
counting and Tabulating Machines. 

“The operating labor of 250 
workers on 3 shifts is distributed over 
200 classifications and rates. A detail 
job summary permits close control of 
labor costs. 


e KWIK-FAX e 


Only REMINGTON RAND 
TABULATING MACHINES 
can be PURCHASED 
as well as leased. 

* 


BUY BONDS — Buy Victory and Peace 


The tabulated payroll check stubs 
show the employee his earnings for 
each day, with all deductions identi- 
fied. This clearness pleases the em- 
ployee and prevents misunderstand- 
ings. Labor negotiations are on a 
sounder basis with detailed, accurate 
reports so readily available. The 
Withholding Tax offers no difficulty. 

“The use of Remington Rand 
Punched-Card Accounting has result- 
ed in more prompt, complete and 
accurate reports to headquarters and 
to the men charged with the re- 
sponsibility of raising production at 
constantly lower cost. Ability to sup- 


ply these data earlier than by the 
manual method has contributed ma- 
terially to our improved control. 

“The Remington Rand Tabulating 
Equipment for all five offices was 
purchased outright.” 

The full, detailed story of how 
Weyerhaeuser uses “PCA” is con- 
tained in Certified Report No. 4404 
... copies of which are available free 
to interested executives by writing to 
our nearest Branch Office, or direct 
to Remington Rand Inc., Tabulating 
Machines Div., Rm. 1703, 315 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


PUNCHED-CARD ACCOUNTING 


*The HOLE 
... the Symbol ¥ 


Write for: “The HOLE-STORY of Punched-Card Accounting”— 
the book that tells a vital story to business. It’s FREE! 
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>) MARK of a System 
of Accuracy 
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OF A GREAT CORPORATION 


It is the microphone heart of Dictaphone Elec- 

tronic Dictation, and it stands inconspicuously 

on the president’s desk. It brings him new dictation 

freedom—provides him with complete and precise 
control over his entire organization. 

Into it, he speaks his ideas, reports and decisions—all to be put 
into immediate action. He can even record over-the-desk conversa- 
tions, and all the while his secretary is left free to protect him 
against interruptions and do other important work for him. 

Why not learn more about this exciting new business expediter? 
Write for free descriptive literature. Dictaphone Corporation, 420 
Lexington Avenue, New York 17. In Canada: Dictaphone Corpora- 
tion, Ltd. 86 Richmond St. West, Toronto 2, Ont. 


DICTAPHONE O4leontc Yyvtetion @ 


The word DICTAPHONE is the registered trade-mark of Dictaphone Corporation, makers of Acoustic and 
Electronic dictating machines and other sound recording and reproducing equipment bearing said trade-mark 
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| the regular training programs or one 


especially provided through the coop- 
eration of the medical and training de- 
partments, if considered advisable. 

7. Follow up: (a) complete records 
kept on all veterans; (b) progress re- 
ports made at regular intervals. The 
veteran is free to return to the counselor 
or doctor to discuss any problems. 

The rehabilitation program is based 
on the company’s experience of many 
years in returning its own employees to 
work following industrial accidents, 
It also has that experience gained dur- 
ing the present war when there was un- 
covered a sizable source of manpower 
in those who had been handicapped 
from birth or by accident elsewhere— 
those who were deaf, dumb, blind, or 
with loss of limbs or deformities. The 
company’s planning is likewise based 
on the theory that returning veterans 
primarily will be interested in jobs and 
not in the hero worship sometimes ac- 
corded returning soldiers. 


Coach Seats—tincreased comforts 
for the overnight coach traveller 
through reclining seats coupled with 
leg rests which give a full length chaise 
lounge sleeping surface is provided by 
Pullman-Standard Car Manufacturing 
Company designers in the post-war 
Day-Nite coach. 

The cushions in the chairs have been 
constructed to conform with body con- 
tours. Each seat is independently ad- 
justable to various degrees of reclina- 
tion. For sleeping, the traveller may 
lower the back of the seat to a nearly 
level position. He can then press a 
button and unfold a two and a half by 
two foot cushioned leg rest which is 
built into the back of every seat. In 
position, this leg rest appears to be an 
extension of the regular seat. 

Curtains which draw out to provide 
screens between the seats afford greater 











CRISIS KIT... kept ready 
for emergencies by Mr. Cellophane 


FLARES, flashlight, instruction books, etc. are vital equipment for this 
collapsible lifeboat which is carried on the mighty Clippers that are flyir.g 
high priority passengers and freight on the global airways. These essen- 
tial items must be in perfect condition in case of emergency—and that 
means another vital job for Sylvania cellophane! The articles are heat sealed in air-tight moisture-proof 
cellophane and inserted in the pocket of the inflated boat. Then the boat is deflated and stowed in its place 
on the Clipper. Here is just another essential Sylvania development that will mean more uses for cellophane 


...and better cellophane... in the postwar world. 


SYLVANIA CELLOPHANE 


Made only by SYLVANIA INDUSTRIAL Corporation 


Manufacturers of cellophane and other cellulose products since 1929 


General Sales Office: 122 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. ® Plant and Principal Office: Fredericksburg, Va. 
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Speeds up packaging... 
cuts down shipping losses 


Floated on a soft, downy cushion of 
KIMPAK*, wat materials of every kind 
are reaching the far-flung battle fronts 
in perfect fighting condition. And after 
victory, this modernized method of 
protective packaging will be a boon 
to peacetime shippers. 

Because KIMPAK is so compact, so 
flexible, so easy to use, it speeds pack- 
aging —saves time and work in the ship- 
ping room. Often cuts freight costs by 
reducing package size and weight. 

KIMPAK comes in various forms to 
provide dependable protection for any- 
thing from refrigerators to jewelry. It 
will pay you to learn the whole story 
about this amazingly resilient cushion- 
ing material. For a free illustrated book 


@ 
REG. U.S. PAT, OFF. & 


“TRADE MARK 


ak 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


mail a postcard to Kimberly-Clark 
Corporation, Creped Wadding Divi- 
sion, Neenah, Wisconsin... and when 
planning your postwar modernized 
package include KimpaK for internal 
packaging protection. 





FREE POSTWAR 
PACKAGING PLAN 


In making plans for your postwar 
product the advice of our packaging 
respresentatives is yours for the ask- 
ing. In most cases, they will be able 
to recommend a war-proven method 
of float packaging with KIMPAK. 

Telephone, write or wire today 
for the KIMPAK representative. 
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RESEARCH 


CREPED WADDING 
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privacy. Another feature is a trans- 
parent plastic case built into the inner 
side of each arm rest to hold pocket- 
books and other valuables. 









Research Council—Portland, Me., 
has set up a research council as a means 
of solving the problem of how to keep 
its industries operating at high peak 
when the war ends. The Greater Port- 
land Research Council is ferreting out 
new products for manufacture and ac- 
guainting local business men with the 
natural resources of the State. 

A principal aim of the council is to 
impress upon the smaller companies of 
the Portland area the importance of 
technical research. Membership in the 
council is restricted to engineers, chem- 
ists, and technical men who.study new 
product suggestions and forward them 
to Maine manufacturers seeking peace- 
time projects. 

Committees play an important part 
in the council’s endeavors. A research 
and consulting committee stirs up in- 
terest in research. Local business men 
and the members of the .council are 
acquainted with the activities of other 
similar organizations through a liaison 
committee. 

Correlating ideas for new small busi- 
nesses in the area and maintaining lists 
of small businesses which could be 
started, possibly by war veterans, is 
the function of the placement commit- 
tee. Local business men are brought 
together as prospective suppliers or 
customers by the local products com- 
mittee. Facts about Portland such as 
living, population, types of people, 
social welfare, etc., are gathered by the 
economic facilities committee. 
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Drafting Standards—A series of 
American War Standards for drafting- 
room use that will correlate the prac- 
tices of the Army and Navy with those 
of industry is being prepared by the 
American Standards Association at 
the request of the War Production 
Board. 4 

Blueprints, plans, and drawings 
which are involved are used in the de- 
sign and manufacture of even the sim- 
plest mechanical device. Army and 
Navy spokesmen believe that marked 
economies will result from this under- 
taking as it will overcome the present 
diversity of drafting practices between 
the various branches of the Armed 
Forces and industry, together with its 
attendant waste, confusion, and delays 
in providing the drawings needed for 
war equipment. 


The following subjects will be cov- 











onger hours of typing 
Ub evelcumauneuatincmeersttrrelernl: 
have brought out the 
true worth of many a typew ricer. 
Clarity of ‘write, easy action, 
speed, and freedom from 
break-downs — these 
qualities of the Smith-Corona 
have earned it a top 
reputation for efficiency... 
and a soft spot in the 
affections of thousands of 


hard-pressed secretaries. 


SMITH-CORONA 

















SPEEDY DISTRIBUTION of wartime mail 
is greatly facilitated in many an office 
with the USPM Letter Opener—the 
machine that opens from 100 to 500 
letters per minute! Gives every depart- 
ment an early start on the day’s busi- 
ness. Speeds up the entire organization. 













+e AND MAXIMUM POSTAGE SAVINGS 


are effected through the use of USPM 
Mailroom Scales which accurately and 
automatically weigh and indicate the 
exact postage required. Modern mail- 
rooms make every postage dollar count 
by using both postal and parcel post 
scales on outgoing mail. 









CENTRALIZED CONTROL of mailings 
from all departments—with a U.S. 
Postal Meter—also helps busy offices 
cope with the flood of wartime cor- 
respondence. This machine seals, im- 
prints correct postage, postmarks, 
counts and stacks in one mechanical 
operation. 

Here are some of the machines you 
should have in your modernized mail- 
room. Plan now to have them when 
they are again available. 


Metered Mail Systems... Postal and Parcel Post Scales . .. Letter Openers ... Envelope 
Sealers .. . Multipost Stamp Affixers ... Mailroom Equipment. (Many units available.) 


Our Plants A and B proudly 
fly the Army-Navy “E” 


| ULS. POSTAL METER DIVISION 





Rochester 2, New York 
Branches and Agencies in Principal Cities 
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ered: Abbreviations; methods of indi- 
cating and specifying threads; methods 
of lettering; drawing forms and sizes; 
graphical, diagrammatic, and schema- 
tic symbols; methods of indicating and 
specifying materials, finishes; methods 
of dimensioning and indicating toler- 
ances; and methods of numbering 
drawings. 


Controlling Coulants—A pack- 
aged mechanical refrigerating system 
for controlling the temperature of coul- 
ants and cutting oils to secure in- 
creased efficiency from machine tools 
has been developed by the Airtemp Di- 
vision, Chrysler Corporation. 

Cutting oils, flowing over the work 
of machine tools and used for lubrica- 
tion, cooling, finish, and for carrying 
away cuttings may under high speed 
operating conditions lack sufficient cool- 
ing properties and cause variations in 
the size, shape, and location tolerances 
of the work piece and of the machine 
itself, Chrysler officials point out. 

The Airtemp packaged cooling 
units are designed to produce a uniform 
temperature by removing a constant 
volume of heat equal to that being gen- 


‘erated, thus taking heat away rapidly 


enough from the point of cut. These 
automatic units are adjustable to suit 
the individual machine. 


Discharge Button—While more 
than a million veterans of the Armed 
Forces now are entitled to wear the 
Honorable Discharge Button which is 
issued to each person on his honorable 
discharge from the Army, Navy, 
Marine Corps, and Coast Guard, ser- 
vice headquarters are frequently in- 
formed that the public generally does 
not recognize the meaning of this 
emblem (reproduced below). 

Veterans with long combat service 
overseas, now returned to civilian life, 
have the unpleasant experience of being 
challenged for their failure to appear 
in uniform. This is because their 
badge of honorable service has not been 
recognized. 
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RECENTLY a brief description of the 
new Celanese* synthetic yarn, Fortisan*, 
was published. Little was mentioned be- 
yond the fact that it is the world’s strong- 
est textile yarn, that Fortisan couples 
extreme strength with exceptional light- 
ness, that it is extensively used for para- 
chute fabric, shroud lines and other war 
materials, 

But almost immediately letters began 
to come in. Fortisan started ideas flow- 
ing from many types of industry looking 
to postwar products. Here is a cross-sec- 
tion of the variety of thinking Fortisan 
has stimulated on the part of designers, 
engineers and manufacturers: 


... one was for acoustical insulation 

--.one inquiry was concerned with 
Fortisan for brush bristles 

... one was for fish nets 

... electrical insulation was another 


“GREAT MOMENTS IN MUSIC’* 
PRESENTED BY CELANESE 
-.. EVERY WEDNESDAY EVENING 
COLUMBIA NETWORK 
COAST TO COAST 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
Copyright 1945, Celanese Corporation of America 
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... neckwear linings were another 

. .. Shower curtain materials were an- 
other 

...one asked about plastic lamina- 
tions 

... one inquiry covered dental floss 

... another mentioned lingerie 

... automotive fabrics were still an- 
other 

... brassieres were another subject 

... flags and bunting were another 

... men’s shirts were another 

This distinctive new yarn, Fortisan, is a 

good example of the fundamental way 

in which synthetics work to stir the 

imagination. These man-made materials 

that are free of natural limitations, that 

can be created to combine specific prop- 

erties and to meet exact objectives, are 

an exciting challenge. 


Celanese’ 





oor? 


“the subject is 
SYNTHETICS 


This challenge is working constantly at 
Celanese in all three basic synthetic 
fields — textiles, plastics and chemicals. 
An example in the latter field is Lindol*. 
Beginning as a plasticizer, special for- 
mulations of Lindol are now serving as 
lubricant additives, increasing the film 
strength of aviation motor oils many 
times; as an important component of 
anti-fouling, barnacle-resistant paint for 
Navy ships; as a non-flammable lubri- 
cant for hydraulic presses in war plants, 
thereby reducing fire and explosion haz- 
ards. 

Celanese technical service and re- 
search are always at your disposal. At 
Celanese every opportunity to exchange 
ideas is welcomed — particularly when 
the subject is synthetics. Celanese Cor- 
poration of America, 180 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York 16, N.Y. 








| TEXTILES 
PLASTICS 
CHEMICALS 
\ 





CELANESE CORPORATION OF AMERICA + 180 MADISON AVENUE + NEW YORK 16. N. Y. 
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@ Many thousands of 
families are now en- 
joying what used to be 
the privilege of a com- 
parative few—economic independ- 
ence. Each month enough of these 
men and women to make a good- 
sized city receive, regularly, a check 
for annuities or life insurance bene- 
fits from The Penn Mutual Life In- 
surance Company. 

Unfailing promptness and accu- 
racy are as important to Penn Mu- 
tual as they are to the people whose 
income these checks provide. So 
Penn Mutual makes sure . . . and 
uses Kardex Visible for the impor- 
tant records that control 
these payments. 

Errors and delays have 
been cut to the vanishing 
point, while the growing 
number of payments has 
been handled by fewerclerks. 
Reference is so fast, so sim- 












PENN MUTUAL'S use of Kardex “FACT-POWER” 


... for the 






ple, so easy with Kar- 
dex visible margin that 
a mistake would be 
hard to make! 

Nor do Penn Mutual’s records be- 
come lost or mislaid because even in 
use, they always remain in place. At 
a flip of the finger all needed facts 
come into instant view. 

While Penn Mutual’s administra- 
tive control is a notable example of 
the effective use of ‘‘Fact-Power”, 
every business has vital record-keep- 
ing jobs to which Kardex can bring 
greater speed and efficiency—im- 
proved accuracy and facility of ex- 
ecutive control. 

For better control of pro- 
curement, materials, produc- 
tion, sales or personnel acti- 
vities, write, phone or wire 
our nearest Branch Office. 
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 ARDEX—of course! 











SYSTEMS DIVISION 


REMINGTON RAND 


Buffalo 5, New York 


COPYRIGHT 1945, REMINGTON RAND INC 








Post-War Kitchen—Elimination of 
drudgery in the post-war kitchen with 
time-saving devices performing the 
dirty, uninteresting tasks, is predicted 
by Miss Geneve L. Shaffer, National 
Association of Real Estate Boards. 

Push-button electric peelers, scrapers, 
and scrubbers will lighten the task of 
preparing each meal, says Miss Shaffer. 
A germ-destroying vegetable spray will 
have a place besides the automatic dish- 
washer, with a suction chute to carry 
the refuse to the incinerator. 

Miss Shaffer envisions opalescent, 
unbreakable dishes stacked in colorful, 
easy-to-draw out trays, covered like 
burners in a table top stove. No step- 
ladder will be needed for the top shelf 
as there will be no upper cabinets to 
mar the beauty of the glass-brick and 
plastic walls. 

The recipe phonographic-television 
radio mounted in the wall will prompt 
the cook so that all food will be scien- 
tifically cooked and timed. 


Strappers’ Glove—A glove to af- 
ford hand protection to the operators 
of strapping machines has been de- 
veloped by the Industrial Gloves Com- 
pany, Danville, Ill. The great increase 
in the use of wire and steel tape for 
preparing shipments for overseas trans- 
portation heightened the need for such 
protection. 

The resulting glove is constructed on 
a flexible, comfortable, seamless palm 
pattern with an extra palm patch of 
chrome tanned leather to provide 
longer.service. The base glove is grain 
leather. The fingers and thumbs are 
left with open ends to increase flexi- 
bility and to permit the picking up of 
tape or wire, small tools, and so on. 
Another feature is the open back for 
coolness. The glove is made in sizes 
for men and women. 


Read-on-the-Run—Employces of 
Schenley Distillers Corporation now 
serving in the Armed Forces who were 
with the company before March 16, 
1940, receive military benefits equalling 
one fourth of their peacetime salaries 
up to a maximum monthly benefit of 
$104. Proportionate amounts are paid 
to those employed at later dates. . .. Syn- 
thetic rubber production in the United 
States during 1944 attained the rate of 
800,000 tons a year... . The radio tele- 
phone is used by a girl dispatcher at 
the Fisher Cleveland Aircraft unit of 
General Motors in directing operations 
of eight big overhead cranes, eliminat- 
ing the former system of hand signals, 
flasher lights, and horns. 
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In Chicago, CCH occupies over 100,000 square feet in this modern building on North Michigan Avenue. 


(cen) Telegraph, telephone, 


teletype and fast mail pour a steady 
stream of current legal information 
into the editorial offices of Com- 
merce Clearing House. Full texts of 
legislation proposed or enacted, de- 
cisions of the administrative author- 
ities and of the courts, opinions of 
attorney generals, rulings and regu- 
lations, reports of important bills on 
their way toward becoming law— 
all go to swell the stream into a 
veritable flood. 


Expedition combines with care as 
the raw materials are separated from 
each other, assayed and routed to 
their proper destinations: the edi- 


CCH 


TOPICAL 


torial departments having jurisdic- 
tion over them. Here they are 
analyzed—literally taken to pieces 


‘and evaluated. Combined in new 


patterns, they reappear as data for 
new Reports pages, as CCH “‘dis- 
patches,” as special bulletins—in a 
word, as answers to hosts of questions 
that will soon be propounded by 
hosts of persons as yet unaware of 
new developments affecting them. 


Proofread by meticulous eyes, 
the “copy” is rushed to the 
presses. Quickly the rolling rhythm 
of the pressroom picks up the beat, 
while bindery and compiling rooms 
swing into action and the runs 
approach completion. 
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LAW REPORTS 








Asked the President of the Purchasing Agent: 
Did you say that war restrictions have IMPROVED 
the serviceability of the paper we use? 


Said the Purchasing Agent to the President: 
Right. War restrictions IMPROVED the performance 
of the stationery and record-keeping papers we use. 


i game made paper scarce. It be- 


came necessary to get more 
sheets per pound. Stationery and 
record-keeping papers had to be 
thinner. To get sufficient strength 
and wear from thinner papers we 
bought paper of greater cotton con- 
tent. These papers proved stronger 
and more serviceable than papers 
made all of wood pulp. There’s less 
waste because cotton fiber papers 
stand more erasing. These papers 





look better, take more use and 
abuse, and last longer.”’ 

When war restrictions go, don’t 
return to the wasteful practices of 
yesteryear. When you order sta- 
tionery and record-keeping papers, 
specify PARSONS. You'll get the 
finest cotton fiber papers from a 
mill that specializes in paper for 
modern business, made to reflect 
and record the quality of your 
organization. 





PARSONS PAPER COMPANY e HOLYOKE, MASSACHUSETTS 
RU > RRR RR a aaa 
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Management Training —Execu- 
tives of the Edward G. Budd Manu- 
facturing Company, Philadelphia, 
are given realistic experience in han- 
dling complicated management prob- 
lems. 

The courses are set up according to 
age levels and relative importance of 
positions. Membership is limited to 15 
men to a class which meets weekly after 
office hours in an executive dining room 
following a dinner provided by the 
company. The members of the 
younger group start and finish the 20- 
session seminar at the same time. One 
man a month is graduated and another 
taken in by the senior group. 

Membership in the classes is by in- 
vitation of the management and ac- 
ceptance is voluntary. ‘The courses 
are devoid of textbooks, printed matter, 
and home work. At each class meet- 
ing there is a short lecture followed by 
discussion of a single topic. 

Topics are suggested by various 
members, and thus far about 500 have 
been listed for possible use. Topics 
are not selected in advance. Speaking 
is entirely by priority to prevent in- 
terruption. All information is confi- 
dential, to encourage freedom of 
speech. Members learn more about the 
company and groundwork is laid for 
improved cooperation. 

Management gets a brief report of 
each discussion, listing every signifi- 
cant idea, showing points of contro- 
versy and agreement. By reading these 
reports other executives are able to 
utilize their value in making actual 
management decisions. 


Veterans in Aviation—Following 
up a nation-wide survey of employment 
counselors’ plans regarding the em- 
ployment of returning veterans, the 
Spartan Aircraft Company, Tulsa, 
Okla., is publishing monthly in the 
Spartan News, company house organ, 
plans of its own and other companies. 
This magazine is being sent to veterans’ 
counselors and personnel directors 
throughout the industry. 

The survey took the form of four 
field trips made by Adam M. Butler, 
manager, Rehabilitation Department, 
Spartan Aircraft Company and Spar- 
tan School of Aviation. It was decided 
to make this project a continuing sur- 
vey and to publish the results after nu- 
merous veterans’ counselors informed 
Mr. Butler that such a system would 
give them much needed information 
from the industry’s personnel directors 
relative to job requirements, job ter- 
mination, new jobs, jobs for the handi- 
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Remittances of funds up to $500 per month per household for living 
expenses may now be made to the liberated areas of the Philippine 
Islands in conformity with United States Treasury regulations. 

The Chase National Bank has been designated by the President of the 
Philippines as New York correspondent of the Banking Division of the 
National Treasury of the Commonwealth of the Philippines through 
which such remittances can now be effected. 


Remittances for other purposes or of greater amounts are subject to 


_ specific United States Treasury license. 


Whether you desire to remit funds by cable or ship’s mail, the Chase 
ts in @ position to translate your wishes into immediate action. 


THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Six months U0... 
—it couldn’t have happened! 


ad 





Bill in Sally’s eyes 1s a ringer for 
Clark Gable. Her soldier hero with the 
Purple Heart had a thirty-day furlough, 
met Sally on his first Monday night home. 
By the end of the week, Bill and Sally were 
swinging on their own private star... 
together every night. 


Six months ago—it couldn’t have 
happened to Sally . . . because the cost 
department where she works kept her 
busy overtime the first three nights of 
every week. With help short, reports 
long, her company simply couldn’t get 
current cost figures out in the normal 
working day. 


But one of the executives called in 








a McBee man to survey the situation. 
Then came Keysort for time keeping 
and cost distribution. Now payroll 
figures are ready on time, management 
gets reports when they can be used, 
overtime except in emergency is out... 
and Sally gets a supper and a smack 
instead of a snack. 


McBer’s business is making facts 
available faster. Our procedures and 
products are custom-designed to fit 
your individual problems . . . can be 
quickly understood and easily used by 
ordinary office personnel . . . save time, 
work and worry. If your daily reports 


lag—call a McBee man today! 


THE McBEE COMPANY 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF KEYSORT 
295 Madison Ave., New York 17, N.Y... Offices in principal cities 
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capped, and other information which 
would be of value in counseling vet- 
erans during the rehabilitation period 
following the war. Personnel directors 
stated that such bulletins would serve 
in keeping them individually informed 
concerning the industry’s requirements 
during the rehabilitation period. 


Stockholders—The efforts made by 
the Raybestos-Manhattan Company, 
Inc., Passaic, N. J., manufacturers of 
asbestos friction material and mechani- 
cal rubber goods, to encourage stock- 
holders’ attendance at and participa- 
tion in its annual meeting have brought 
an appreciative response. 

At its recent meeting one of the stock- 
holders offered a series of resolutions 
commending the company for its suc- 
cesful effort to bring the stockholders 
together, make them feel welcome at 
the annual meeting, give them a full 
and frank answer to their questions, 
and, by a detailed listing in the annual 
report and through attractive exhibits 
at the meeting, inform the stockholders 
of its products in such a way as to make 
them potential boosters for the goods. 

One of the resolutions commended 
the company upon the inclusion in the 
annual report of a comparative operat- 
ing statement reduced to ratios show- 
ing the proportion of the sales dollar 
expended for materials, labor, taxes, 
and other items. 

Stockholders subsequently received 
a well illustrated booklet printed 
in color containing photographs of the 
stockholders’ meeting, the firm’s of- 
ficers, laboratory work, employee activi- 
ties, and uses of Manhattan-Raybestos 
products on the battlefields and on the 
home front. 


Vacuum Gage—A new type of 
vacuum indicator which operates di- 
rectly from any 110-120 volt AC line 
and is suitable for any manufacturer 
requiring continuous or occasional 
vacuum readings in processing, is 
manufactured by the Continental Elec- 
tric Company, Geneva, IIl. 

The gage, known as Tru-Vac Model 
18, is scaled to read pressures of a 
vacuum system from .25 to 250 microns 
and is accurate to plus or minus 2 per 
cent throughout the scale, with con- 
stant voltage imput. The gage is un- 
affected by changes in barometric pres- 
sure. 

Meter and controls are contained in 
a metal case measuring only eight by 
six by three and one-half inches and 
the indicator was planned for ease of 
attaching to the vacuum system. The 


















4.C. doubled | Johnsons production: 


*HC means hidden credit (inventory) 
—vused as security for a bank loan. 
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When a new customer gave John- 
q son’s mill its biggest order, his 
; cash was tied up in surplus raw 

; material. And the order called for 
$ 30 day delivery! 
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- How could he meet the immediate 
: huge step-up in production ex- 
penses? Suddenly he had the answer. 
Inventory is hidden credit... could be 
field warehoused right on his premises! 





. The Lawrence Warehouse Company 
? issued a field warehouse receipt on 
his stock inventory. On this security John- 
son’s bank loaned him the money, he 
kept his date... and doubled his business! 


OU can field warehouse any market- 

able commodity of yours—from cotton 
to canned goods, from culverts to chemicals 
—through the 30 year old Lawrence Ware- 
house Company. And the cash it represents 
is freed for current expenditures! 


Almost any bank will gladly grant a loan 


on your Lawrence Warehouse receipt...and 
the inventory remains on your premises. 
Banks welcome this Lawrence System serv- 
ice. Ask your banker to explain it to you 
-.-or get in touch with your nearest Law- 
rence branch. Without obligation, and en- 

tirely confidential, of course. j 








LAWRENCE WAREHOUSE COMPANY 
Field Warehousing FOR BANK LOANS ON INVENTORY 


New York: 72 Wall Street » Chicago: 1 N. La Salle Street » San Francisco: 37 Drumm Street 
AWRENCE Los Angeles: W. P. Story Bldg. + Buffalo « Atlanta « Cincinnati + Boston + Philadelphia 
SYSTEM Kansas City « St. Lovis » New Orleans » Jacksonville, Florida « Dallas « Houston 


Denver + Fresno, California « Portland, Oregon 
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possible ounce of Catalin’s vast and come 

‘e plete production. And... even though such 

bh @ situation curtails civilian-use Catalin, re- 

member that the end purpose of the task at 

A PARTY TO THE SHOWDOWN shand will mean a brighter future—sooner! 

So, as Catalin continues to lay these 

The War Department's Chemical Warfare needed bomb elements on the line . . . con- 

Service has developed a specific require- _ tinue to lay your Catalin plans on the line, 

ment for which Catalin has proven ideally too. For this purpose the facilities and coun- 

suited! Small Catalin jars, ordinarily iden- _sel of our technical staff are at your service! 
tified as cigarette humidors or i 


containers offered the design and structural a AT ‘ALIN CORPOR ATION 


form necessary to a newly devised and 
highly effective bombing potters. ONE PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


For the present, fulfillment of this vitally CAST RESINS © LIQUID RESINS 
important assignment is requiring every MOLDING COMPOUNDS 




























Manufacturers and Sales Organizations 
In All the United States Appreciate 
Good Automobile Transportation Service 


E are continuing to provide adequate 
transportation from coast to coast for 
many of America’s largest and most impor- 


tant industries. It has indeed made us proud 
of our privilege and performance in being 
able to serve the very same lessees during 
the war as we did before hostilities . . . and 


without one single exception! 


The R. A. Company 


Pioneers in fleet automobile leasing 


122 E. 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 300 Morris Building, Philadelphia 2, Pa. 
AShland 4-9653 ALLegheny 6065 
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meter and controls can be mounted at 
a distance from the point at which 
measurements are to be taken. 

Tru-Vac applications are in indus- 
tries making such products as refrigera- 
tor devices, tubes of all kinds, vacuum 
bottles and jugs, manometers, ther- 
mometers, neon signs, foods, vitamins, 
penicillin, and other products in the 
processing of which it is important to 
measure vacuum. 


New Locomotives—Under design 
by the Pennsylvania Railroad is a big 
steam turbine locomotive called the 
“Triplex” because of its unusual ap- 
pearance. Arranged differently from 
any locomotive previously built, coal 
will be carried in a compartment in 
the front. In the center will be the 
cab and boiler section, with the cab 
ahead of the boiler and the smokestack 
in the rear. The third section will be 
a large water tender. 

The entire unit will cover nearly 
137Y, feet of track. Power for the 
9,000 horsepower Triplex will be pro- 
vided by two direct-drive steam tur- 
bines. This locomotive is intended to 
haul heavy trains at high sustained 
speeds in both passenger and freight 
service. 

Another new passenger and freight 
locomotive also is under design. The 
type under consideration for experi- 
mental purposes is a turbo-electric coal- 
burning steam locomotive of great 
power and speed to be produced jointly 
with other railroad and equipment 
companies. 

Three other new types of locomotives 
are in operation on the Pennsylvania 
Railroad. These include the T-1, a 
multi-cylinder passenger and freight 
locomotive, capable of 100-mile-an-hour 
passenger speeds: Q-2, a fast and power- 
ful freight locomotive; and S-2, the first 
direct-drive steam turbine locomotive 
to be built in the United States for both 
passenger and freight work. 


Personal Safety—“Stress the per- 
sonal benefits of safety,” urges Thomas 
R. Self, assistant engineering manager, 
Southern Division, American Mutual 
Liability Insurance Company. The 
difference between success and failure 
in selling any safety idea or plan is to 
win the listener’s support by showing 
what it can do for him, Mr. Self indi- 
cates. 

“What connection can there be be- 
tween the instinct for personal benefit 
and the. reduction of accidental in- 
juries?” asks Mr. Self. In reply he 
states “Simply that many of manage- 
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Eight hours of productive work. That’s 
what time cards indicate. It’s the kind 
of service good employees try to give. 
But they know, even if the boss does not, 
that time clocks lie. 





A time clock, you see, doesn’t record wasted time. 


And in many a business today, employees are 
forced to waste time because they are using in- 
efficient forms—forms that fail in their primary 
function of getting the right information to the right 
people in the fastest possible way. It’s easy to over- 
look that function because forms are so often 
regarded as “mere routine.” 











Uarco has devoted more than 50 years of thought 
and effort to the job of making forms work faster. 
We've devised ingenious ways of combining paper 
and carbons to save from 17% to 78% of form- 
handling time. We’ve invented entirely new forms 
to cut down the time-lag in every business oper- 
ation where forms are used. 


Perhaps the Uarco Representative can suggest 
forms that will help your employees to give you 
more of their productive time. A consultation costs 
nothing—and may save you hundreds of dollars. 


UNITED AUTOGRAPHIC REGISTER COMPANY 
Chicago, Cleveland, Oakland e Offices in All Principal Cities 


@ 
We call this form the Uarco E-Z-Ouf. Up fo 6 copies with 
pencil ... up to 17 copies with typewriter. Then snap! Out 
pop the forms ready for instant distribution ... singly or all 
at once. Here’s a real time-saver when records must be 
written at odd moments, or when later entries are necessary. 
But remember, no matter what type of records you keep, 
Uarco has a form which may save you time and money! 











SINGLE SET 
FORMS HANDWRITTEN 


BETTER BUSINESS FORMS 


TYPEWRITTEN + BUSINESS MACHINE RECORDS 
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Understanding 


7 Institutional 


Requirements 


We offer to institutions the results of 











2 years of experience in helping to meet 
the special requirements of this type 


of investor. 


Because of our nationwide facilities 
: and knowledge of comparable security 
: values and markets, our Institutional 
Department is utilized by many or- 


ganizations in all parts of the country. 


TTT 








We cordially invite you to take ad- 


vantage of these services. 


uum 


MErrILL LYNCH, PieERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


Underwriters and Distributors of Investment Securities 
Brokers in Securities and Commodities 


70 PINE STREET NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 87 Cities 
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Lower the cost of a pound of steam! 


TODD BURNERS 


(OIL OR GAS) 


COMBUSTION EQUIPMENT DIVISION 


TODD SHIPYARDS CORPORATION 

601 West 26th Street, New York 1, N. Y. 
NEW YORK, BROOKLYN, ROCHESTER, HOBOKEN, NEWARK, BARBER, N. J., PHILADELPHIA, 
SO. PORTLAND, ME., BOSTON, SPRINGFIELD, MASS., BALTIMORE, WASHINGTON, CHICAGO, 


GRAND RAPIDS, TAMPA, GALVESTON, HOUSTON, MOBILE, NEW ORLEANS, LOS ANGELES, 
SAN FRANCISCO, SEATTLE, TACOMA, MONTREAL, TORONTO, BUENOS AIRES, LONDON 


On the firing line of America’s war production front 
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ment’s bewildering failures to get a 
more widespread acceptance of safety | 
principles can be traced to failure to 
make good use of this human trait, § 
Proper emphasis on the benefits of 
safety to each one concerned is a most 
important phase of a safety program. 
It is necessary, therefore, that manage- 
ment approach plant safety in such a 
way that people grasp the idea because 
it is presented with the personal bene- 
fits made completely obvious. 

“The personal benefits of safety to © 
the worker are numerous. His physi- | 
cal well being, the retention of his | 
earning capacity, and his place in the 
home and community are benefits 
which accrue to the safe worker. This 
can be contrasted with the physical suf- 
fering and the monetary hardships for 
himself and his family which invari- 
ably result from serious injuries. Some 
plants have seen fit to emphasize tan- 
gibly the safety benefit by means of 
monetary awards or bonuses to all em- 
ployees of a department for each month 
of accident free operation.” 
















GROSS PRODUCT | 


(Continued from page 14) i 


did not, for example, fully reflect un- 
statistical war developments such as the 
down-grading of qualities or compul- 
sory shifts to higher qualities because 
of the disappearance of standard goods. 
For such invisible factors the commit- 
tee made an allowance of an additional 
4to5 percent. It also happens that be- 
cause of staff limitations and primary 
interest in wage earners the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics’ index rests largely on 
metropolitan data. 

The United States Department of 
Commerce has sought to extend that 
base into rural areas as well, at least 
experimentally, and concluded that the 
resulting more comprehensive cost of 
living index had risen by 2 or 3 per | 
cent more than that resting on the older 
and narrower base. So we have pos- 
sible measures of cost of living increases | 
over the period from 1939 to 1943 rang- 
ing from 24 per cent to 33 per cent. 
Cost of living figures do not necessarily 
have much to do with the pitch of busi- 
ness activity necessary to support full 
employment in future years, but they 
will have a lot to do with any statement 
of goals in dollars and cents terms. 

One can sympathize with the plight | 
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RORR Aircraft Corporation 
manufactures and assembles these 
huge power plant nacelles for 
Lockheed's famed Constellation 
. .. just one of ROHR’S contributions 
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) 
Buy more bonds—keep the bonds you buy! 


CHULA VISTA, CALIFORNIA 


Or CR 
PORar nT 
N 


Cc 


Plan now with bonds for the future you want most. War bonds 
are a double barreled weapon. They fight now on the battle 
fronts. They will help you win the peace to come! Think it over. 
Buy and keep more bonds! 


HELPING TO WRITE THE STORY OF TOMORROW 
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Positive Proof 





} 


..-of Accuracy 


re 


500 
600 
7005S 
580 
258 
2682 


HIS black-and-white record is positive 

proof to intelligence officers that the 
bomb range was figured accurately, that 
the air raid was profitable. 

Positive proof of figuring accuracy in 
your business also has profit value. You 
must kvow the figures are correct... and 
only the Printing Calculator gives you a re- 
cord of all calculations. 

Check the Printing Calculator’s tape as it 
figures increase and decrease. At the top it 
compares monthly sales, finds a $2387 in- 
crease, divides it by the prior month’s sales — $11,258, and reports a 
21% increase. The lower problem computes monthly profits and re- 
ports a 12% decrease. See...a printed record proves all factors, assures 
complete accuracy. 

The all-purpose Printing Calculator is the ONLY machine that 
prints as it multiplies, divides, adds and subtracts. There’s no copy- 
ing from dials nor proving the answer ... you kvow you're right the 
first time. This saves minutes, nips errors. 

No specialized training is needed with the keyboard of only 
10 numeral keys. The simplified operation induces a natural 
touch system, and even your inexperienced clerks 
figure easily and accurately from the very beginning. 

The Printing Calculator daily benefits business 
by raising speed and accuracy levels in statistics, 
billing, payrolls and all other figure work. Let 
it benefit YOU. Ask your nearest Remington 
Rand office for a demonstration today, or 
write to us at Buffalo 5,.N. Y., for the free 
booklet TOPS. 


» Or 
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The Printing Calculator is available on WPB ap- 
proval, to help conserve manpower, expedite warwork, 
maintain necessary civilian economy. Talk it over with 
our representative. 





of the estimators. Here were quite a 
number of them, seeing practically eye 
to eye on the main factors entering into 
a full employment GNP, betrayed into 
an appearance of dissension by the ac- 
cident of different arbitrary price levels. 
Remember that the purpose always was 
to gage the actual physical step-up in 
activity that would do the job. It is 
therefore necessary to adjust to an ap- 
proximately common price basis. An 
index rising somewhat more sharply 
since 1939 than that of the United States 
Bureau of Labor Statistics’ Cost of Liv- 
ing Index is reasonably justified by the 
available facts and has therefore been 
used to put all of the 1950 GNP figures 
in table II on a single 1943 price level 
basis. It is as follows: 1939, 100; 1935- 
1939, 101; 1940, 101; 1941, 1073 1942, 120; 
1943, 1303 1944, 132. 

Making price indices is an exceed- 
ingly complicated business, and the 
author certainly does not defend his use 
of this one on scientific grounds. There 
must, however, be a means of arriving 
at approximations. It is neither as high 
nor as low as various experts might 
prefer. It is a “cost of living” index 
and one can only shut his eyes and hope 
that it will also pass as a deflator for 
capital goods and Government expen- 
ditures on the ground that the different 
price gyrations of and within these 
areas will wash each other out. In fact, 





4 With the exception of the year 1944, this index was 
developed by Mr. Everett E. Hagen, formerly of the Federal 
Reserve Bank and now of the Office of War Mobilization, 
for his own calculation. For 1944 Mr. Hagen used 133 
His own complete treatment of the differences in GNP 
projections will appear in the May Review of Economic 
Statistics 





SIGNIFICANCE OF Gross NATIONAL 
Propucts ProyEcTIONS 


Planning for full employment 
will of course continue to draw 
heavily upon other well-tested sta- 
tistical series as well as Gross Na- 
tional Product. Prominent among 
the former are the monthly series 
of the Census Bureau on the labor 
force and employment, unemploy- 
ment compensation records of the 
Social-Security Board (although 
they still do not cover all fields of 
employment), the National Indus- 
trial Conference Board series show- 
ing excesses over normal labor force 
(for long term analyses), the State 
non-agriculture employment series 
of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
and, of course, the old National In- 
come series and the Federal Reserve 
System’s Index of Industrial Pro- 
duction for general analytical and 
planning purposes. 








































POLLAK MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Arlington, New Jersey 


DEVELOPING + DESIGNING P MACHINE WORK «+ SPINNING 
GAS AND RESISTANCE WELDING » STAMPING + ELECTRICAL WORKS 
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* AT RAISING 
NET PROFITS 


With a record of returning a year’s 
cost in one month of proper opera- 
tion, the Morton Suggestion Sys- 
tem produces profits in any kind 
of business. 

You get the benefit of 18 years 
of experience in over 10,000 instal- 
lations when Morton puts your 
employee suggestion program on a 
professionally organized basis. The 
Morton System has kept companies 
just like your own supplied with 
useful, money-saving ideas during 
normal peace-time years as well as 
under war conditions, 

An important reason for the 
Morton System’s success anywhere, 
anytime, is the quality of its ma- 
terial and equipment. It would cost 
you a small fortune to produce, for 
your exclusive use, proved and 
tested material of equal effective- 
ness. That’s why che Morton Sys- 
tem so often has been able to deliver 
surprising results where “‘home- 
made”’ plans had failed. 

You need no longer make costly 
experiments with your own ‘“‘idea 
boxes.” Simply write for complete 
details on a Morton Suggestion 
System for your business, Please 
mention what you do and 
tell us about how many em- ¥ 
ployees you have. 


Department C 
347 N. Leamington Ave., Chicago 44, lilinols 
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if the year by year prices of all goods 
everywhere, of every type of quality 
and in the right volume, through every 
kind of outlet, could be passed through 
a magic register, the resulting “index” 
would be something no one ever heard 
of. Even normal intricacies are com- 
pounded now by the technical and logi- 
cal difficulties of comparing with prices 
of normal output the prices of highly 
specialized and ephemeral war-time 
goods. 

To focus experimentally on the real 
purpose of measuring the increases in 
actual output of goods and services that 
full employment in 1950 might seem to 
require, table III has been devised. This 
table shows the percentage increases in 
national activity from a common year 
(1940) that might be implemented by 
our larger labor force in 1950, with its 
higher productivity per worker that in 
the light of past performances each 
estimator expects. 

To the statistically faint-hearted, the 
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@ Are you ready to meet severe postwar 
competition? Our New Products Service 
{or Manufacturers” will enable you to ob- 
tain new products and processes without 
encountering the usual expense and diffi- 
culties. In addition to the many products 
now available, we have a steady flow 
coming in as the result of our long expe- 
rience and organized effort in this field 
We study your facilities, experience and 
distribution set-up and submit only the 
items that deserve serious consideration. 
Our engineering background has proved 
invaluable to clients having difficulty 


deciding what type products they should 
seek. Here is a reasonable cost service 


that will begin to function immediately 
for your company. 

































Time is valuable. Phone, wire or 
write for details of this service. 












New Products Division 


DESIGNERS FOR INDUSTRY, INC. 


2915 DETROIT AVENUE + DEPT.W 
CLEVELAND 13, OHIO. 
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FILING NEEDS 


Everything to make 
filing fool-proof and 
finding easier. Guides, 
Folders, Binders, etc. 
in a wide variety of 
sizes, styles and colors, 
to take care of any 
kind and size business 
or profession. Com- 
plete supplies for all 
systems, 

PROMPT DELIVERY 
75 years’ experience is 
behind the Amfile line 
of nationally adver- 
tised filing equipment 
and specialties. 

1000 DIFFERENT ITEMS 
Write for Catalog No. 
444, illustrating, de- a 
scribing and pricing \¥ 
all Amfile equipment. \ 


AMBERG FILE & 
INDEX CO. 


Quality Filing Specialties 
Since 1868 





1614 Duane Blvd., Kankakee, Ill. 
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best hope still seems to be not to insist 
on precision in the new numerology. 
It is full of intangibles, most prominent 
among which are (1) the realistic size 
of our future “labor force,” (2) the rate 
at which past achievements in the way 
of increasing per capita ouptut can be 
extended in the future, and (3) the 
point of practical irreducibility in the 
number of unemployed necessary to 
over-all flexibility. These factors will 
be considered in subsequent articles. 

Jt is evident that the estimating tech- 
niques are still far from stabilized, and 
the refinements so far found possible 
may still be significant principally as 
signs of valiant mathematical deeds in 
years to come. One central fact is still 
undisturbed. The new employment 
and production goals must be quite 
high in comparison with anything we 
have known. Those who tire quickly 
may be satisfied that a present differ- 
ence of opinion among these hardy es- 
timators to the extent of $20 billion or 
so out of a possible $200 billion will not 
put the Constitution in jeopardy. Get- 
ting into that general neighborhood, 
and showing some ability to stay there, 
should rate fairly good marks with 
those who pass on political systems. 





LABOR- 
MANAGEMENT 


(Continued from page 17) 


just trying to help the Committees in 
critical war plants, without nursing 
those in less essential industries. In 
short, there is very little magic in the 
Labor-Management idea by itself. To 
produce any tangible fruit, it must be 
sincerely, patiently, and skillfully im- 
plemented. 

This becomes clear the moment one 
lists the functions a good Labor-Man- 
agement Committee performs. 

For a good Labor-Management Com- 
mittee: 

1. Establishes suggestion systems to 
secure production ideas from all 
workers to speed production, save man- 
hours and materials, remove bottle- 
necks, eliminate accident hazards, and 
so on. 

2. Reduces absenteeism through an 
analysis of causes and by attacking the 
causes. The measures taken include 
car-pooling, improving public transpor- 
tation, health and safety programs, in- 
creasing shopping facilities and day 
nurseries for working mothers, and 





UNSKILLED LABOR 
ADDS NOTHING TO 
A PRODUCT EXCEPT 


CLARK Gas Powered 
FORK TRUCK 


CLARK TRUCTRACTOR 


BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN, U.S.A. 

















Products of CLARK TRANSMISSIONS ¢ ELECTRIC STEEL CASTINGS 
AXLES FOR TRUCKS AND BUSES e AXLE HOUSINGS e BLIND RIVETS 
INDUSTRIAL TRUCKS AND TRACTORS e HIGH-SPEED DRILLS AND REAMERS 
METAL SPOKE WHEELS e GEARS AND FORGINGS e RAILWAY TRUCKS 
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... the possibilities for savings 
that might be obtained in your 
product by rethinking your design 
to take advantage of the newer 
methods of manufacture and the 
new materials? 

... your chances for cost reduc- 
tion through incentives? Or, have 
you been kidding yourself that 
your production was too varied 
and too small? 

... the advantages of a new plant 
lay-out and the savings that would 
result? 

... getting really acquainted with 
your supervisory force, and really 
selling them on their firm? 


... grooming a new product for 
post-war sales to take up the slack 
during your conversion period and 
getting back to normal? 


... giving your office payroll a 
real going-over and making sure 
that your business really justifies 
all the extra help you have put on? 


... the advisability of bringing in 
additional professional engineer- 
ing help to get your new products 
into production sooner, or have 
you satisfied yourself with the 
thought that the extra cost would 
be wasteful, when actually it costs 
less—(you’ll not only get into 
production quicker and more effi- 
ciently, but you will balance the 
earnings against what you might 
think would be additional cost). 
Remember, too, when building 
up an engineering crew, you often 
must hire ten engineers to get one 
good- one, and the extra money 
you would have to pay now could 
upset your entire force. 


Better think it over! And if you wish 
more information about us, we'll be 
glad to send you our new free book- 
let, ‘In The Competitive Battles 
Just Ahead.” 


LA SALLE DESIGNING CO. 


AL J. CONN, Managing Director 
628 West Lake Street Chicago 6, Illinois 
1775 Broadway New York 19, N.Y. 


AA SALLe 








personally contacting chronic absen- 
tees to secure their cooperation and 
attendance. 

3. Reduces turnover by improving 
working conditions and providing for 
exit interviews, better plant housekeep- 
ing, and informational campaigns de- 
signed to bring production problems 
of the plant to constant attention of 
workers. 

4. Recruits additional workers by 
coordinated publicity through all 
media and by enlisting plant personnel 
to bring in their friends and relatives. 

5. Solves production problems by 
departmental sub-committees, meeting 
weekly, to decide what the outstanding 
problems are and to seek solutions in 
mutual discussion. 

6. Stimulates individual and group 
effort by posting daily and weekly pro- 
duction quota charts, posting regularly 
the achievements of each department 
against quota, and by establishing inter- 
departmental competition, and so on. 

7. Conserves tools and equipment 
by educational programs to show 
workers the proper way to use tools 
and equipment, by publicizing cost of 
broken tools and the difficulty of re- 
placement, by establishing better stock- 
room and tool crib procedures, by in- 
augurating tool repair departments, by 
training workers on better use of tools, 
jigs, micrometers, gages, and so on. 

8. Improves quality of production 
by educational campaigns designed to 
impress workers with need to conserve 
materials and to “make it right,” by in- 
augurating specific procedures de- 
signed to cut down rejects, and to check 
for faulty or improper tools, worn bear- 
ings, and other causes for spoilage on 
production lines. 

g. Eliminates accidents by jointly 
approved safety regulations, periodic 
inspection of plant for hazards by joint 
committees, by training workers in use 
of safety devices and in the need for 
these by reporting hazards needing at- 
tention, by analyzing accidents for their 
causes, and so on. 

10. Prevents demoralization of 
plant morale due to departmental and 
plant-wide cancellations and to un- 
founded rumors, by arranging for 
prompt dissemination to workers of 
all the pertinent facts, by arranging for 
transfer of workers released, by scotch- 
ing false rumors with the publication 
of true facts, and so on. 

11. Sponsors social and health pro- 
grams including proper in-plant feed- 
ing, dissemination of sound dietary 
information to workers, installation of 
“music while you work” programs, and 
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CARLTON C. NIEMEYER 
Accountant 


Tax problems, special audits and sys- 
tems, accounting practices. Accounting 
education, Indiana University. Was cost 
accountant with prominent radio equip- 
ment manufacturing company and with 
nationally known automotive equipment 
manufacturer. 


Mr. Niemeyer is a member of our staff 
of licensed, professional Engineers and 
Architects, all of whom are qualified to 
work closely with members of your com- 
pany in helping to build a more effective 
business organization. 

Industrial Engineering 

Methods 

Work Standards and Costs 

Job Evaluation 

Wage Incentives 

Architecture 

Structural Engineering 

Civil Engineering 


ASSOCIATED ENGINEERS, INC 


Fort Wayne 2 eam Indiana 
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28,790 MANUFACTURERS 


DUN’S REVIEW REACHES 
THE PRESIDENTS AND 
TOP EXECUTIVES OF 28,790 
MANUFACTURERS; 12,397 
WHOLESALERS; 4,213 
BANKING, FINANCIAL 
AND INSURANCE COM- 
PANIES; 6,191 TRANSPORTA- 
TION, COMMUNICATION, 
UTILITY, AND RETAIL 
ESTABLISHMENTS; ETC. 




















To Manufacturers Seeking 
An Export Market 


Leading American Foreign Trader with 
record of 50 years’ successful operations 
in foreign markets is seeking additional 
lines of important American producers 
for distribution throughout the Orient 
and Latin America. 


Head sales office for Latin America 
is established in Buenos Aires. Pre- 
war connections in the Orient will be 
immediately re-established when condi- 
tions permit. Sales agencies under guid- 
ance of experts experienced in each 
market. 


If you are seeking clean aggressive 
representation write us details of your 
products for both immediate and post- 
war selling. If interested we will have 
a representative call on you for further 
discussions. Address Box 161, c/o DUNS 
REVIEW, 290 Broadway, N. Y. 8, N 
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during the war, promotes sale of bonds 
and donation of blood. 

Note that from this list of functions, 
collective bargaining and the handling 
of grievances are excluded. Such 


amatters definitely must be kept from 


the agenda of Labor-Management 
Committee meetings. Instead, they 


should be handled through the regular 


“wage negotiation and grievance ma- 


chinery. For the over-all purpose of 
Labor-Management Committee activi- 
ties is non-controversial; it is merely to 
improve the production picture. This 
of course includes reducing unit costs. 
All the other functions enumerated 
above are-merely aids to this over-all 
purpose of achieving more, better, and 
cheaper production. 

But how does a Labor-Management 
Committee organize to handle the 
eleven functions listed above, and the 
innumerable miscellaneous jobs it un- 
dertakes once it “gets rolling”? 

Let’s look at an actual and highly 
successful example—the Labor Man- 
agement Production Committee in the 
Springfield, Mass., plant of the West- 
inghouse Electric & Manufacturing 
Company. 

In March 1942, the Company and 
Local 202, United Electrical, Radio and 
Machine Workers of America (CIO), 
established a top advisory committee 
composed of three top executives and 
three top union men to make policy 
and generally direct the activity. Under 
this top committee, eight activity com- 
mittees were set up—each responsible 
for one or more of the functions I have 
listed as properly belonging to the 
Labor-Management idea. These eight 
activity committees have a total mem- 
bership of 60 persons, management and 
labor being equally represented. 


Department Committees 


To implement the prograrns of these 
activity committees, an additional com- 
mittee is set up in each department 
of the plant. These department com- 
mittees are the action committees. 
There are 48 department committees. 
Each department committee consists 
of a foreman and a production clerk, 
representing production; an inspector, 
representing inspection; and a labor 
representative (shop steward). The 
inspector and production clerk are 
usually members of the union, so the 
ratio is about one management to three 
labor on these department committees. 

There are two committees in most 
departments and occasionally three, if 
the number of employees on the third 
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ATTENDANCE AWARDS 


Because of war conditions, increased production 
is vital and reduction of absenteeism is extremely 
important. : 

Distinctive emblems awarded for good attend- 
ance records help keep men on the job, as Attend- 
ance Awards used during the past two years have 
clearly shown. When a man works six months or 

Y twelve months without missing a day, recognize 
SOW his faithfulness with an industrial good conduct 
ala 
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medal. 

Illustrated are two typical examples of Attend- 
ance Award emblems designed and executed by 
Bastian Bros. Co. 


SUGGESTION AWARDS 


Ideas are worth plenty—and many of your 
employees have ideas that you could use. Get 
them thinking for you! When an employee’s 
suggestion is accepted, put a handsome Merit 
Award emblem on his shop coat, in addition to 
any cash payment or war bond. Publicize his 
achievement and you will greatly increase the 
suggestions received from other employees. 

Theillustration shows a beautifully designed 
Bastian Suggestion Award that he will be proud 
to wear, because it is his Honor Award—earned 
by clear thinking about his job. 


SERVICE AWARDS 


Improve the morale of your capable and ex- 
periencéd employees with a beautiful emblem 
designating their years of loyal service. Increase 
the value of the emblems for older men. An al- 
location of only 15c or 20c per year per man will 
provide you a complete Service Emblem Plan. 

Recognize the service records of all employees 
from 5 to 25 years and over. 
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If you wish full information on other types of 
Incentive Awards, check the ones you are interested 
in, and mail to us with the coupon below. 
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Serving the trade since 1895 


Rochester, N. Y. 
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BECAUSE peace 
may come more sud- 
denly than you expect, 
it may find your post- 
war products not yet 
ready. Your best hedge 
against cancelled war 
contracts is research 
now to develop new pro- 
ducts to sell after the 
final victory is won. In 
this work, the Edwal 
staff of research chem- 
ists can be of valuable 
assistance. Why not 
assign to Edwal now a 
part of your postwar 
research program? 
Edwal chemists have 
had diversified experi- 
ence in many fields. 
For complete facts, 
write today for acopy of 
Booklet 21-R, describ- 
ing Edwal services 
and bases of costs. 









FEDERAL STREET, CHICAGO 5, ILL. 
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shift warrants the establishment of a 
committee. These committees were 
also chosen from the standpoint of ef- 
fectiveness, with labor, production, and 
inspection always represented. They 
meet weekly. There are 184 depart- 
ment committee members. 

Some managements regard many of 
the above mentioned activities of Labor- 
Management Committees as being of 
doubtful value intrinsically, but still 
justifiable in their contribution to the 
creation of an atmosphere in which em- 
ployees will become interested in the 
company’s problems, and will con- 
tribute to the constructive solution of 
these problems, especially the problem 
of getting out more and better produc- 
tion at a lower cost. One medium for 
achieving this paramount objective is 
the employee’s suggestion system. But 
many constructive ideas for improving 
production, not formally submitted as 
suggestions by individual employees, 
are developed in the general discussion 
of particular problems in the Commit- 
tee meetings themselves. The total im- 
provement in production resulting 
from the pooling of the best ideas of 
labor and management is the pay-off 
for the company. 


Rewarding Suggestions 


Of course, there is nothing novel in 
the idea of management encouraging 
its workers to submit suggestions by 
which the company may profit. That 
practice is as old as the factory system. 
But a friend of mine, a union represen- 
tative on the Labor-Management Com- 
mittee in a big plant in the Middle 
West, told me this story to illustrate why 
the Labor-Management Committee 
plan is necessary to a continuously suc- 
cessful employee’s suggestion system. 
“Years ago,” he said, “when I was a 
mechanic in a can factory, I developed 
a scheme for more accurate cuttings, 
which achieved a tremendous saving in 
scrap. They never paid me one cent 
extra. Do you think I ever gave them 
another suggestion? Not that I didn’t 
have plenty. From that day until two 
years ago when I got into this plant that 
has a Labor-Management Committee, 
I never made another suggestion. But 
in the two years I’ve been here, I’ve 
turned in six suggestions, four of which 
have been adopted. And I’ve collected 
for every one of the four.” 

Under the Labor-Management sys- 
tem a worker’s suggestion, identified by 
number, but not by his name, comes 
before a group where he has equal rep- 
resentation with management, where 
his idea is impartially reviewed, and 
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Units are replacing 
lockers everywhere be- 
cause they save floor 
space, or double locker 
room capacity, keep 
wraps “in press’ and 
exposed to light and 
air,—provide each em- 
ployee with a spaced 
coat hanger, a hat 
shelf and a 12” x 12” 
x 12” lock box. Rigid 
all-wood and tem- 
pered pressed wood 
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and Home 
Valet Ward- 
robe Racks. 







The most complete line of mod- 
ern wardrobe equipment built. 


VOGEL-PETERSON CO. 


624 SO. MICHIGAN BLVD. 
CHICAGO 5, ILL. 














THE KEY TO.... 


Latin-American Markets 


There’s a backlog of 3 billion dol- 
lars post-war purchasing power in 
the 29 Latin-American markets. 
Most of these dollars will be spent 
in the United States by the 123,- 
240 manufacturers, wholesalers, 
retailing agents, and service organ- 
izations listed in the 1945 Dun & 
Bradstreet Latin America Sales 
Index. 


The Latin America Sales Index, 
now off the press, is your best 
guide to profitable channels of 
distribution in the “good neigh- 
bor” zones below the Rio Grande. 
The 1945 edition contains thou- 
sands of new listings and revisions. 


If you would like to have a rep- 
resentative call and explain how 
we can help you build the kind 
of export business which pays 
profits, telephone WOrth 2-5700 
or write to 


Foreign Sales and Research Dept. 


DUN & BRADSTREET, Ine. 
290 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 8, N. Y. 
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where the results of its adoption are 
carefully checked. The benefits are 
equitably divided between him and the 
company. In cases where it is difficult 
to measure these benefits strictly in 
terms of dollars, the Committee tries to 
appraise as fairly as possible the value 
of the suggestion to the company and 
to accord the person submitting the sug- 
gestion some tangible recognition. 

Sometimes this takes the form of a 
printed certificate, sometimes a letter 
from the President, sometimes a but- 
ton, sometimes a small monetary 
award. But in cases where the mone- 
tary value of a suggestion can be com- 
puted, a computation is made on an an- 
nual basis and the worker submitting 
the suggestion is given a cash award 
equal to a percentage of the annual 
saving to the company. The award 
varies in the better managed companies 
from 10 to 50 per cent. Currently the 
usual figure is 10 per cent. 


National Recognition 


The War Production Drive Division 
in the War Production Board has made 
a notable contribution in furthering 
recognition of employees submitting 
outstanding ideas. The Drive encour- 
ages any Labor-Management Commit- 
tee receiving an employee’s suggestion 
which it considers valuable to submit 
that suggestion to the Awards Branch, 
War Production Drive Headquarters, 
War Production* Board, Washington, 
D. C. In Washington the suggestion 
is reviewed by a committee represent- 
ing labor, management, and the best 
technical experience. This committee 
awards four types of recognition to the 
originator of a suggestion which it con- 
siders meritorious: “Letter of Com- 
mendation, for Ideas of Value Mainly 
in Originating Plant’’; “Honorable 
Mention for Those Ideas of Local 
Value Which Give Promise of Wider 
Application throughout Industry”; “A 
Certificate for Those Ideas of Signifi- 
cant Value Which definitely Have wide 
Application throughout Industry”; and 
“A Citation for Those Ideas Which 
Represent an Outstanding Contribu- 
tion to the War Program.” 

In addition to honoring workers for 
production ideas, War Production 
Drive Headquarters also sponsors a na- 
tion-wide exchange of all good ideas. 
Brief descriptions of these suggestions 
and their results are published in in- 
formative technical bulletins issued by 
Headquarters to all committees, and 
to others on request. Committees and 
others are then at liberty to request 
complete information from Headquar- 
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@ Yes, it is commonly known that 
gasoline fires are among the hardest 
to control. Yet we simulated condi- 
tions at a gasoline loading rack, 
kindled a fire beneath a tank truck 
and permitted the gasoline to boil 
and overflow, enveloping the entire 
truck in flames. 


Then it was up to FIRE- FOG to 
prove its ability, and here’s what 
happened: 


Instantly an enveloping cloud of 
misty water spray fell upon the leap- 
ing flames. Oxygen “starvation” fol- 









lowed immediately and the fire was 
blanketed . . . in a matter of seconds 
it was completely under control. 


That’s how FIRE-FOG works. Its 
nozzles, strategically placed to cover 
any serious fire hazard, do guard duty 
24 hours every day. When fire breaks 
out, FIRE-FOG performs automati- 
cally, quenching fires quickly, surely, 
and effectively. It is also the ideal 
fire protection system for electric 
transformers, oil quench tanks, open 
tanks of flammable liquids and simi- 
lar hazards. Inquiries are invited. 
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PAPERS made from 100% 
new white cotton cuttings 
save critical war materials. 
Yet the most durable L. L. 
Brown ledgers*, instead of 
ordinary papers, add less 
than |1%to accounting costs, 


yet guarantee 100% protec- 
tion—utmost resistance to 


wear. Ask your printer for 
samples of the following: 


LL BROWN 
LEDGER PAPERS 


*L. L. BROWN'S LINEN LEDGER 
100% New White Linen & Cotton Fibres 


* ADVANCE LINEN LEDGER 
100% New White Cotton Fibres 


FORWARD LINEN LEDGER 
100% New Cotton Fibres 


L. L. BROWN'S FINE 
85% New Cotton Fibres 


GREYLOCK LINEN LEDGER 
75% New Cotton Fibres 


ESCORT LEDGER & MACHINE POSTING 
50% New Cotton Fibres 


* Permanent Papers 


L. L. BROWN PAPER CO. 
ADAMS, MASS. 








ters on any suggestions briefed in these 
bulletins which they believe will expe- 
dite production in their plants. ‘This 
committee of the War Production 
Drive in Washington receives between 
400 and 600 suggestions monthly from 
Labor-Management Committees in 
plants throughout the country. 

Of the 450 suggestions received by 
the War Production Drive from Labor- 
Management Committees and dis- 
cussed at the meeting in January 1945, 
164 whose value could be measured by 
the plants from which they emanated 
in terms of annual savings in man- 
hours, were followed up. According 
to the statements of the plants them- 
selves, the total saving amounts to 
2,023,386 man-hours per year. ‘This 
from slightly less than one-third of one 
month’s suggestions. 


Suggestions Saved $25,543,124 


Workers like recognition for their 
individual achievements. In other 
words, workers are human. But it has 
taken management a long time to real- 
ize this and to capitalize on it, and even 
longer to recognize that in the labor 
employed in every plant it has a vast 
reservoir, heretofore largely untapped, 
of constructive suggestions for the bet- 
terment of the business. On October 
23, 1944, the U. S. Maritime Commis- 
sion estimated that the suggestions 
turned in by employees of its contrac- 
tors had saved in labor and material 
costs a total of $25,543,124. 

Most business men know of instances 
in various organizations where some- 
one, often “way down the line,” had the 
solution to a problem which was being 
studied either by management talent or 
by outside consulting talent. Often this 
“someone” had been unwilling to sub- 
mit his idea or plan directly to the 
management or, if he had done so, had 
been unable to obtain serious considera- 
tion. In short, if more companies had 
an efficient Labor-Management Com- 
mittee there would be less problems to 
be studied by management and by 
management consultants. Not that I 
foresee in the immediate future the 
abolition of this need. For the number 
of manufacturing plants that can meet 
the conditions essential to the successful 
functioning of the Labor-Management 
idea is still insignificant and for some- 
time will remain so in comparison to 
our total number of plants. 

We leave out the small plants. Plants 
of less than 100 employees scarcely need 
a formalized Labor-Management or- 
ganization. Even in the larger plants, 
the soil is not always favorable for culti- 
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...For Industry 


industry today, more than ever before, 
is using Personnel Service, Safety and 
Sales Incentive awards because em- 
ployees RESPOND favorably to them. 
Stimulate better employer - employee 
relations in your plant by the use of 
Morgan's awards. Prices depend on 
design and quantity involved. We will 
gladly design your own individual 
award to your specifications, in sketch 
form as shown above, at no obliga- 


tion. Write for illustrated folder. 


MORGAN’S, INC. 


Manufacturing Jewelers 
32 W. RANDOLPH ST. Dept.DR CHICAGO}, ILL. 











20,666 PRESIDENTS 


There are 20,666 company presidents 
reached by Dun’s Review each month, 
distributed as follows: 





Total 

Manutacturing ............-. 12,711 

ORION o> 5 ye se cag wes 4,987 
Transportation, Communica- 

tion, Utilities, Retail, etc... ... 1,606 

Financial, Banking, Insurance.. _1,362 

TENE iver as onca eee 20,666 


In addition, within an average total edi- 
tion of 56,151, there are 6,603 Owners, 
Partners, and Chairmen; 2,320 Vice- 
Presidents; 2;375 Treasurers; 2,937 Sec- 
retaries; etc., distributed approximately 
as above. 


These executives are associated with 
28,790 manufacturers; 12,397 whole- 
salers; 6,191 transportation, communica- 
tion, utility and retail establishments, etc.; 
4,213 banking, financial and insurance 
companies. 


Detailed breakdown of circulation, by 
titles, type and size of business, available, 
as well as evidence of unusual results 
secured by advertisers. 
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vation of this crop. It is extremely dif- 
ficult to set up a successful Labor-Man- 
agement Committee in a plant where 
there is active friction between labor 
and management. Again, few Labor- 
Management Committees can function 
with full effectiveness where the man- 
agement is unwilling to take its workers 
into its confidence and to trust the 
labor members of its committee with 
data on costs. Conversely, unless the 
labor group has constructive leadership, 
the Committee idea will fail. 


Staff Assistance 


There are also difficulties peculiar to 
the establishment of Labor-Manage- 
ment Committees in unorganized 
plants or in plants where rival unions 
are contending for power. However, 
approximately 30 per cent of the Com- 
mittees are in unorganized plants, and 
the War Production Drive Headquar- 
ters has yet to receive any complaint di- 
rectly or indirectly from any non-union 
plant that it’s Labor-Management 
Committee has been used to foster 
union organization. And finally, ex- 
cept in small plants, a Labor-Manage- 
ment Committee will fail unless it is 
given adequate, relatively high-grade 
staff assistance, or unless management 
itself assumes responsibility for carry- 
ing out accepted recommendations of 
the committee. Such assistance costs 
money, and some managements are not 
prepared to stand this expense. 

To get an idea of what the costs are, 
consider the Goodyear Aircraft Com- 
pany, Akron, Ohio, which has one of 
the country’s most successful Labor- 
Management Committees and group of 
sub-committees, adequately staffed by 
ten full-time people. At the head of 
this staff, and acting Secretary of the 
top Committee, is A. B. Cunnington, 
the company’s Director of Industrial 
Relations. Mr. Cunnington has five 
men, four with engineering training. 
These engineers personally investigate 
suggestions submitted to the Commit- 
tee and, where it appears desirable to do 
so, assist the originator of the sugges- 
tion in developing his idea. This as- 
sistance may take the form of a me- 
chanical drawing, a time and motion 


study, the development of an experi- 


mental model, and so on. 
In cases where photographs will 
clarify a suggestion, such photographs 


are taken by the full-time photographer. | 
assigned to Mr. Cunnington. As many | 


of the suggestions submitted are pro- 
cedural in character, writing them out 
in detail entails considerable typing. 
Mr. Cunnington’s staff, therefore, in- 





TAKE THE 
MEASURE 


of this great 
western market 





Business opportunities in California command 
the interest of bankers and other executives 
throughout the country. For here is the richest, 
most concentrated market in the West. 


It is a market served by this bank with branches 
in more than 300 cities and towns...in practi- 
cally every neighborhood shopping center. It is 
this statewide coverage which enables Bank of 
America to offer an intimate, on-the-spot repre- 
sentation of unusual value to executives plan- 
ning to develop their interests in California. Your 
inquiries will receive prompt attention. 


q RESOURCES OVER 44 BILLION DOLLARS > 


California's statewide bank 


Bank of America 


ASSOCIATION 


NATIONAL RUST Axo 





Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation « Member Federal Reserve System 


Main Offices in the two reserve cities of California .o San Francisco - Los Angeles 
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SOUTH 


CAPE TOWN, S. A. 

AFRICAN SHIPPING (Est. 1903). Shipping, customs, insur- 
ance, finance brokers, bonded warehouse proprietors. Cables 
everywhere “AFRICSHIP.” Johannesburg (B 3634); Port 
Elizabeth (B 232); Cape Town (B 3046); East London 
(B 4); Durban (B 19); Lourenco Marques (B 711) ; London, 
London House, New London St., London E. C. 3. 

AFRIMERIC DISTRIBUTORS PTY. LTD., 133 Longmarket 
St. Manufacturers’ Representatives. Textiles, softs, fancy 
goods, hardware. Branches throughout Union. Also Belgian 

Congo, Portuguese East Africa and Rhodesias. 

DENT & GOODWIN CAPE PTY. LTD. (B 1446). Customs Clearing and 


Shipping Agents. 
J. W. JAGGER & CO. PTY. LTD., 54-62 St. Georges St. General merchan- 


dise. 
ALBERT KAHN, 55 Hout St., also Johannesburg, Durban and 
Port Elizabeth. Soft goods, leather, all factory requirements. 
MANUFACTURERS DIRECT SUPPLIES. (B 2470). Household hard- 
ware, crockery, glassware, cutlery, brushware, dinnerware, electrical ware. 
SAM NEWMAN LTD., 30 Burg St. Hardware, sanitary ware, tools, elec- 
trical and household goods. 


L. F. RAE & SON (B 442). MANUFACTURERS’ REPS. 
FOODS, GEN. HARDWARE, TOOLS, CHEMICALS. 

L. RAPHAELY & SON (B 447). Branches throughout South 
Africa. Textiles, foodstuffs and all industrial requirements. 

ROWLAND CHUTE & CO. LTD. (B 693). Plastics, chemicals, glass 
crockery, enamel, aluminum ware, builders’ hardware, raw materials. 

SATCO PTY. LTD., 40 Loop St. Manufacturers’ Representatives. Branches 
throughout South Africa and Rhodesia. All types of merchandise. 

S. SLOVIN PTY. LTD. (Late SONVIL PTY. LTD.) (B 2396). Ladies’ 
and men’s hosiery and underwear. 

J. SOLOMON & SON (B 675). Hardware, soft goods, roughs, machinery, 
groceries. Branches through S. Africa and Rhodesia. 

WM. SPILHAUS & CO. LTD. (B 113). Machinery, household appliances, 
radios, silverware. 

STUTTAFORD & CO. LTD., Adderley St. General merchandise. 

STYLEWEAR DISTRIBUTORS PTY. LTD., 40 Loop St. 
Branches S. A., Rhodesia. Ladies’ frocks, coats, costumes, 
underwear, children’s wear, stockings, corsetry, gloves. 

TRU PRODUCTS PTY. LTD. (B 1285). South Africa, South 
West Africa, Rhodesia. High class ladies’, men’s hosiery, 
gloves, corsetry, lingerie, cosmetics, rayon, cotton piece goods, 
knit, sports, infants’ wear, haberdashery. Buying office, 
Herbst Bros., 92 Warren St., N. Y. Buy for own account; act 
as Manufacturers’ Reps. 

UNITED AGENCIBS (B 1568). All machinery and general requirements 
for manufacture of bread, biscuits. crackers, pretzels. 


DURBAN, S. A. 

M. BEIT & CO. (B 2190). Also Johannesburg, Cape Town. Cosmetics, 
fancy goods, haberdashery, soft furnishings, textiles, hardware, elec- 
trical fittings, leather goods, toys, etc. 

HAROLD J. DRINN (B 560). Domestic and commercial appliances, 
switch gear and electrical motors. Cables, conduit and accessories. 
HAVELOCK EMSLIE & CO. (B 2606). Textiles, cosmetics, canned food- 

stuffs, hardware, crockery and motor accessories. 

HAWKINS, E. C., & SONS (B 339) Bracket clocks, metal watch bands, 
flapjacks, brush sets, imitation jewelry. Plastics, alarm clocks. 
INDEPENDENT RETAILERS’ ALLIANCE LTD. (B 321). Canned and 

breakfast foods, household hardware. 

A. D. KIMBER & CO. PTY. LTD. (B 2303). Tel. address: Kimberco. 
Scales, weighing machines, electrical goods, lamps, paper, stationery, 
kitchen, bathroom furniture, fittings, bookkeeping machines, bacon 
slicers, bread cutters. 

0. F. LUBKE PTY. LTD., 15 Hooper Lane. Electrical supplies, heating 
and cooking equipment. 

A. S. MATHER (B 2499). Haberdashery, piece goods, builders’ 
and general hardware, canned foodstuffs. 

E. WAYNMAN McKEOWN (B 1436). Food products and general mer- 
chandise. 

J. M. MOIR (B 849). Asphalt, electrical appliances, ignition and Diesel 
fuel equipment. 

E. 8S. MOWAT & SONS, 51 Milne St. Johan. and Pt. Eliz. Mechanical 
and electrical machinery, industrials, bakery, machinery, equipment. 
A. A, SAVAGE, 478 West St. Electrical domestic appliances. Motors and 

wiring equipment. 

STEWART & CO. (B 773). Dairy and ice cream plant. Kraft liner and 


— JOHANNESBURG, S. A. 

ASSOCIATED PROPRIETARY AGENCIES LTD. (B 4247). Indent and 
distributing agents for toilet preparations. 

AUTOMOBILE ELECTRIC SUPPLY LTD. (B 2964). Storage batteries, 
automobile and aircraft accessories and replacement parts. 

BARRY COLNE & CO. LTD. (B 4130). Machinery and engi- 
neering supplies. Foundry equipment _and supplies. Wood- 
working machinery and accessories. Mill supplies. 

HARRY L. BEILES PTY. LTD. HOLLANDIA HOUSE, President St. 

‘oO a s s. > Ss. 

HERBERT 1, BOWEN_TRIBNDLY ADVERTISING Ee TE CB 8102). 
Exclusive sales South and Central Africa, Advertising —. 

H. CANARD & CO. (B 8685). Also C. T. Reps. for S.A. Fancy goods, 


toys, haberdashery, toilet sundries, jewelry, glassware. 


~ 


APRri€C A CAL Lin G 
PREPARE FOR POST WAR PERIOD! 


THE UNDERMENTIONED TRADE REPRESENTATIVES AND TRADERS IN SOUTH AFRICA ARE 
INTERESTED IN DISTRIBUTING YOUR PRODUCTS 


P. O. address box number indicated by (B xxx) -— - — (This is a paid advertisement) 
CARST & WALKER PTY. LTD. (B 5500). C.T., Durban. In- 


COMMODITY AGENCIES. (B 1711). Produce, industrial raw materials, 
B. P. DAVIS, LTD. (B 3371). Representing Bauer & Black, 


DOMESTIC & FOREIGN TRADE PTY. LTD. (102 Mooi St.) Foodstutts, | 
DRUGS & TOILETS PTY. LTD. (B 2801). Patent and pro- 


D. DRURY & CO. PTY. LTD. (B 3929). Machine tools, small 
FILLERYS PTY. LTD. (B 6560). General sales agents, 14 | 


FRANK & HIRSCH. (B 1803). Manufacturers’ Reps. Cape 


FRENCH DISTRIBUTING CO. S. A. PTY. LTD. (B 6681). 


FURNITURE ENTERPRISES PTY. LTD., 156 Anderson St. Furnishing | 
HARRIS & JONES PTY. LTD. (B 3297). Transvaal Agents L. C. Smith 


HILL 


E. HOLDMANN & VIDAL. (B 6111). Branches all principal | 


HOLLYWOOD DISTRIBUTORS PTY. LTD. (B 2597). Woolen, cotton | 


HUBERT DAVIES & CO. (B 1386). Throughout Union, Rho- 
P. W. JENNINGS PTY. LTD. (B 3543). Also C. T. (B 198). | 


B. OWEN JONES LTD. (B 2933). Chemicals: heavy industrial, 


KEENE & CO. (B 2883). Also at Cape Town and Durban. 


A. T. LAW & SON (B 5850). Hosiery, towels, ladies’ footwear, men’s and | 
LENNON LIMITED (B 928). Wholesale manufacturing and retail 


LENSVELT & CO. PTY. LTD. (B 2651). Cape Town, Durban, 


VIVIAN A. LEON (B 7136). Small tools, hardware, enamelware, Kitchen 


R. MARCUARD PTY. LTD. (B 8858). Imports, exports Africa, 


K. R. MENTZ (B 6389). Men’s wear, foodstuffs, rayon and cotton piece 
NEWTON’S AGENCIES PTY. LTD. (B 4616). Clothing, all 


H. POLLIACK & CO. LTD., INCORPORATING MACKAY 
CONTINUED IN FIRST COLUMN ON NEXT PAGE 





dustrial chemicals, steel products, textiles, food. 


timber. 


Cheesebrough Manufacturing Co., American Chicle Co., ete, 
Members Johannesburg C. of C., A. M. R. A 





groceries and delicacies. 


prietary medicines, toilet, druggists’ sundries; branches 
throughout Union and Rhodesia. (Spot cash in N. Y.) 


tools and engineering workshops equipment generally. 


branches covering South Africa, Southwest Africa, Rhodesia, | 
Belgian Congo, Portuguese East Africa. 


Town, Durban, Bulawayo, Port Elizabeth. C. of C., A. M. R.A, 
Textiles, every description, hardware, kitchenware, fancy 
goods, toys, building requisites, plastics. 


General Sales Agents and Importers. Pharmaceuticals, in- 
dustrial chemicals, raw materials, toilet sundries, etc. 


fabrics and materials. Linoleum squares and other furnishing lines. 


and Corona typewriters. Interested in agencies for office machines, 


equipment and supplies. 2 
& MURRAY PTY. LTD. (B 3070). Proprietary medicines, toilets 


and cosmetics, grocery and household requisites. Ethical and profes- 
sional products. 








towns in the Union and Rhodesia. Cotton piece goods and all | 
other textiles, fancy goods, hardware, glassware, bazaar goods. 


ise 


and rayon piece goods, hosiery and underwear. 


HOLTUNG, vaN MAASDYK PTY. LTD. (B 6511). Shop and offtce equip- | 


ment, electrical goods. Industrial department associate offices Cape | 
Tewo and Durban. 


desia. Mechanical, electrical, civil engineering. 


i 





Want direct factory rep. Branded textiles, women’s under- | 
wear, hosiery, sportswear; fabrics for domestic factories, i.e., | 
neckwear, clothing, underwear, swimsuits; plastic household 
utilities and fittings. Marketing branded lines, controlled dis- 
tribution our specialty. Members A. M. R. A. 


pharmaceutical, laboratory reagents; general laboratory sup- | 
plies; optical, scientific, control, medical and surgical] instru- 
ments; steel works and foundry supplies. 


MANUFACTURERS’ REPRESENTATIVES, all types of 
merchandise. Will be pleased to receive inquiries from Amert- | 
can and Canadian manufacturers interested in export to South | 
Africa and desirous of Union-wide representation. 


women’s underwear, glassware and kitchenware. 

chemists and druggists. (Est. 1850). 

Port Elizabeth, East London, Kimberley, Bloemfontein, Pre- 
toria, Windhoek, Bulawayo and Salisbury. Indent, distrib- 


uting agents; stockists; sales, marketing specialists pr0- 
prietary, pharmaceutical, chemist, grocery, stationery. 


ware, crockery, glassware, smokers’ requisites, fountain pens and kin- 
dred lines. 


Middle East: raw materials, hardware, industrial chemicals, 
steel, plastics, paper products, soft goods, foods. 


goods, textiles, furnishing fabrics, etc. 


kinds; textiles, headwear, domestic glassware, enamelware 
handbags, fancy goods, cosmetics, food products, industria 


chemicals, paper products. 
BROS. LTD., MACKAY BROS. & McMAHON LTD. Cape 
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(continued from preceding page) 

JOHANNESBURG, S. A. (continued) 
Town, Durban, Port Elizabeth, Pre- 
toria; musical, electrical goods. 

PROTEA DISTRIBUTORS PTY. LTD. 
(B 7793). Surgical, medical, hospital; 
pharmaceuticals, cosmetics, photogra- 
phic supplies and equipment. 

L. RAPHAELY & SON (B 476). ‘Textiles, 
foodstuffs, etc. 

RAYMOND & MARSHALL PTY. LTD. 
(B 7447). (Est. 1929). Cape Town, 
Durban; S. N. Rhodesia, Belgian 
Congo. "Textiles: cotton, rayon, silk; 
men’s, ladies’, juvenile underwear, 
outerwear, hosiery, household linens, 
furnishings, linoleums, oilcloths. 

RAYMONT & BROWN PTY. LTD. (B 7524). 
Textiles, essences, split oak staves, chemi- 
cals, yarns and manufacturing supplies. 

E. I. ROGOFF PTY. LTD. (B 7296). 
Timber, veneer, plywood, hardware, 
cotton, silk and woolen piece goods, 
upholstering materials, glassware, 
fancy goods, builders’ and household 
hardware; adv. novelties. 

Cc. F. SHAW LTD. (B 4372). Factory 
reps., import, export agents, leading 
British, American, Canadian manu- 
facturers. Branches or reps. in every 
British or French Territory in Africa, 
India, Palestine, Middle East. 

SILVERS MOTOR SUPPLIES PTY. LTD. 
(B 5988). Automobile parts, accessories, 
garage equipment, tools and machine tools. 

SYDNEY SIPSER & CO. (B 6011). 
Ottawa House, President St. Cable: 
“Gownsipser.” Indent agent, distrib- 
utors ladies’ frocks, coats, —— and 
underwear, showroom goods, 

SOUTH AFRICAN DRUGGISTS ‘LTD. 

(B 5933). Wholesale chemists, manu- 

facturing druggists, opticians, photo- 

graphic dealers; fine, industrial, phar- 
maceutical chemicals. 

L. SUZMAN LTD. (B 2188). Cigars, 

cigarettes, tobaccos, pipes, etc. SUB- 

SIDIARY COMPANIES. Confection- 

ery, foods, toilet, stationery, fancy 

goods. Nine branches. 

TAYLOR & HORNE, 176 Jeppe St. 

sundries ane toilet Spee ag 

JOHN G. TRA & CO., 149 Commissioner 

St. Also eng Town, Durban. Cotton and 

rayon textiles, yarns, hosiery, knitwear, 

fancy goods, foodstuffs, toys. 

VERRINDER LTD., ASSOCIATED 

WITH S. HARTOGS PTY. LTD. 

(B 6666). Also Cape Town, Durban, 

Port Elizabeth, East London, Bloem- 

fontein, Kimberley, Bulawayo, Salis- 

bury and N’dola. Proprietary medi- 
cines, beauty preparations and toilet 
requisites (manufacturing facilities 
available) , groceries and confectionery. 

WwW ESTDENE PRODUCTS PTY. LTD. 

(B 2279). Branches Cape Town, Dur- 

ban, Bloemfontein, Port Elizabeth, Sal- 

isbury. 23 Essanby House, Jeppe St. 

Medical, surgical, hospital, toilet and 

fancy goods. 


PORT ELIZABETH, S. A. 


Dental 


0. S. BLENKINSOP LTD. (B 639). Shoe 
factories and tanneries supplies, clothing 
factories requirements, automotive articles. 

GILCHRIST’S ELECTRICAL STORES PTY. 
LTD., Main St. Electrical and radio equip- 


ment. 
HALLIS & CO. (B 143). Art dealers and 
picture frame manufacturers. Also fancy 
,_ £00ds, pottery and artware generall 
E 7 NARRAMORE, 100 Main St. Builders’ 
and domestic hardware, tools, ironmongery, 








sporting goods. 


.... NORTHERN RHODESIA 
N’DOLA AGENCIES (B 128). N’dola. Hard- 


ware, enamelware, dresses, foundation 
goods, general merchandise. 


SOUTHERN RHODESIA 
AFRICAN COMMERCIAL CO. LTD. (B 1108). 
SALISBURY. N., Rhodesia, Nyasaland. Pro- 
prietary medicines, toilet and beauty prepa- 











rations, groceries, ‘confectionery, stationery, 
office equipment, textiles, etc. 














cludes four girls to handle this work. 
Certain of these girls also take minutes 
of Committee meetings, while others 
operate follow-up tickler files to assure 
that approved suggestions do not get 
lost, but actually are put into operation, 
and that other matters considered by 
the Committees and requiring further 
action, receive such action according to 
schedule. 

While the service staff described 
above is more elaborate than is neces- 
sary in many plants, there is no ques- 
tion that if the Labor-Management 
Committee plan is to bear fruit, a ser- 
vice staff commensurate with the size 
of the plant and the complexity of its 
problems is necessary. In the plants 
where the Labor-Management idea is 
working most successfully, this service 
staff is given a regular budget. 


Post-War Committees 


Because the Labor-Management 
Committee movement made such rela- 
tively slow progress on a national basis 
prior to World War II, and has de- 
veloped so rapidly during the conflict, 
primarily as a result of the efforts of 
the War Production Drive Division in 
the War Production Board, one na- 
turally wonders to what extent present 
Labor-Management Committees will 
continue to function after hostilities 
have ceased and whether new Commit- 
tees will be formed in appreciable 
numbers. To this question there is at 
present no definitive answer. There is 
little doubt, however, that when the 
war pressure eases many plants whose 
Labor-Management Committees have 
been only mildly successful, will dis- 
card the plan. 

On the other hand, companies which 
have found the cost of servicing such 
committees has been more than repaid 
in reduction of operating costs and im- 
provement in output, and whose re- 
lations with labor have improved 
through the mutual understanding of 
and sympathy with each other’s prob- 
lems—a condition which the better 
Labor-Management Committees have 
achieved—will continue the plan. 

More than 500 such companies al- 
ready have indicated their intention of 
continuing with their Labor-Manage- 
ment Committee when they return to 
their normal civilian production. They 
include such companies as: E.I. DuPont 
DeNemours & Co., Standard Oil Com- 
pany, Thomas A. Edison, Inc., Bendix 
Aviation Corporation, Baldwin Loco- 
motive Works, certain plants of the 
General Electric Company, Westing- 


house Electric & Manufacturing Com- 
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PIONEER AMERICAN FLAG 








* * * 
PASSENGER, FREIGHT 
MAIL 


To and From 


SOUTH AFRICA 
EAST AFRICA 


Loading Berth, Pier 18, 
New York Dock Co. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


N. Y. Tel. Court Square 
Whitehall Bidg. 
4-7460 Baltimore, Md. 





AMERICAN SOUTH AFRICAN LINE 


Incorporated 
26 BEAVER ST., NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 
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DENTAL SUPPLIES 
AND 
PHARMACEUTICALS 





Get them 
there quicker 


by Clipper 


Express 




















arias time is lost time .. . 
as your consignees well know, 
The fastest way is to ask your con- 
signees to specify; 

“BE SURE TO 


SHIP VIA 
PAN AMERICAN 
AIR EXPRESS.” 


A long list of items, from dental 
supplies and phonograph records 


to radio parts and magazines, are 
now being exported by air...Your 


product may be adaptable to ship- 
ment by Clipper Express. 


For all International Air Express 
shipments, call Railway Express 


Agency, Inc. At 6,000 points with- 
in the U.S.A. they pick up ship- 


ments FREE, 


PAN AMERICAN 


Wortp Arrears 
The System of theFiying Ci, ers 








pany, Campbell Soup Company, and 
Curtiss-Wright Corporation. 

As far as its general acceptance by 
American industry as a mechanism for 
reducing costs and increasing output 
is concerned, the Labor-Management 
Committee plan has some distance yet 
to go. But, as just indicated, many of 
the blue chip companies have found the 
plan of value and intend to continue 
using it. It was these companies that 
Jed the field in the adoption of time and 
motion study, belt-line production, 
scientific cost-accounting, and other 
techniques of management now in gen- 
eral use. In time, the rest of industry 
finally follows their leadership. 

The Labor-Management Committee 
plan, therefore, like that of these other 
devices for improving production and 
profits, now that it has passed a work- 
ing test in a sufficient number of out- 
standing cases, probably eventually will 
follow the same pattern. I believe that 
ten years from now the Labor-Manage- 
ment Committee plan will probably be 
as much a part of management tech- 
nique in well-operated companies as is 
mechanized accounting today. 
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GE T WORK OUT 
FASTER 
with Steel-Grip Gloves 


With no time to be lost, keep war 
Droduction moving, speed deliy- 
eries, save time with Steel-Grip 
Reinforced Gloves. They handle 
‘rough, heavy, jagged materials at 
breathless pace hrome tanned 
cowhide. Steel) ribbon reinforced 
Cale ne Mo a SE! 
af Or what’ 3 Fp © need? Y Over 4300 
proved Steel-Grip Safeguards may 
A give. immediate answer. U: by 
’ on industrials since 1910. Write 
for catalog or state your need today, 


INDUSTRIAL GLOVES Co. 
502 Garfield Bivd., Danville, Ii. 
Canada: Safety Supply Co., Toronto 


1. ADS as a money- ' 


saver in Shi ipping Department,” 
say users of Marsh Stencil Ma- 
chines, Brushes, Inks! Three 
sizes to meet Gov't Spec. 1’, 
3/4", 1/2”. For sample stencil, 
shippers’ handbook and prices, 
pin this to business letterhead, 
with your — 


STENCIL | MACHINE co. 


62 Marsh Building 
Betleville, Iil., U.S. AT’ 




































Sell it with MOSS 
PHOTOS 


1,000 fots. No order too small. 
Postcards, 2c. We photograph 
everything. 


Super special: 30x40 giant 
blowups, mou on heavy 
board, $3. 85; 4NOxeS, $6.50. All 


other sizes. 

Write for free samples, price list D. 
MOSS PHOTO SERVICE 

155 W. 46th St., N. Y. C. 19 BRyant 9-8482 











SALES 
ENGINEERING 


requires blueprints of cur- 
rent markets. Let us help 


you visualize your sales 
problems and sales oppor- 
tunities through market 
surveys, trade studies and 
dealer analyses. 


Individual research projects 
are conducted through a 
nationwide network of 150 


offices. We will be glad 
to discuss your marketing 
problems with you. Just 
write 


Marketing & Research Service 
DUN & BRADSTREET, Inc. 


Offices in Principal Cities 
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CAPTAINS . 
INDUSTRY 
Plant your flag 


on top, too! 
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SP Penne, 





This year we've got * 


e 9 
Mee yeas weve dome 
a make 2 me 3 / pk ie hi CAPTAINS of INDUSTRY—here’s your 
got fa wes in 2 chunks almost as Check List 


much as we lent last year in % Which means that, in the for a successful plant drive: 

approaching 7th War Loan, each of us is expected to buy a Ee a a ee ee 

a BIGGER share of extra bonds. pany Quotas” from your local War Finance 
ies . 2 Chairman. Study it! 

The 27 million smart Americans on the Payroll Savings 4% Determine your quota in E Bonds — the 

Plan are getting a headstart! Starting right now they are backbone of every War Loan. 

boosting their allotments for April, May and June—so that *& Arrange for plant-wide showings of “Mr. & 


Mrs. America”—the new Treasury film. 
Distribute “How to Get There’’—a new 
more pay checks. War Finance Division booklet explaining 
the benefits of War Bonds. 

Circulate envelopes for keeping bonds safe. 


Display 7th War Loan posters at strategic 


they can buy more bonds, and spread their buying over v 


Our Marines went over-the-top at Iwo Jima in the greatest, 
and hardest, battle in the Corps’ history. Now it’s your turn! s 
Yo i Ip finish this war, side- — 

wel quota 1n the 7th * needed to help fin sh h min % And—see that a bench-to-bench, office-to- 
track inflation, build prosperity. So, captains of industry, clline. Stis Ghent 4 kesk eomeeeen ea 
plant your flag on top — like the Marines at Iwo Jima! k 


+ + 











The Treasury Department acknowledges with appreciation the publication of this message by Dun’s Review 


SPEED UP YOUR PAYROLL SAVINGS PLAN 


* This is an official U.S. Treasury advertisement prepared under the auspices of Treasury Department and War Advertising Councsl ote 
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INVESTIGATE 


Toei in your plans for the coming 
shift to civilian goods, should be IN- 
DUSTRY CITY’S amazing straight- 
line production facilities for your 
factory. Fully rented now—about 
6,000,000 sq. ft.— but manufacturers— 
large or small—soon may have some 
exceptional opportunities for desirable 
space — ideally located. Let us record 
your name on our “future priority” 
list. No obligation. 


Brokers’ Inquiries 


are invited, too, of course. 
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E. T. Bedford 2nd, President 
Manhattan Offices: 100 Broad Street 
Telephone WHitehall 4-4670 
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y hidden cushion takes the shock 


Of Earth and Heaven’s secret powers 
Which fall with fury on the mock 
Cathedral with its awkward towers. 


| The latticed steel and jewelled spires 

| Glint against the evening sun, 

| Holding aloft the singing wires 

| With the pulse of many and heart of One. 


Button and switch are quiet goads 


| To send red horses over the hill 
| Or rein them down when far-off loads 


| Pause with the quiet of mine and mill. 


| Out of the night electric ghosts 


Tear to tatters the misty shroud, 
And dance a reel on serried posts 


And poke bright fingers through a cloud. 


And when the wraiths take light and form 
In flashes through the enchanted dark, 
A trap is set to meet the storm 

And all the bluster of a spark; 


Let lightning -swing its saraband 
Amid the sky’s prodigious sound, 
There is a cupped and glovéd hand 
To hurl it broken to the ground. 


A. M. SuLLivaN 








